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THE WAR CAN BE WON IF 


We Unite on Home Front! 


By RUBY RILEY 
Associate Editor of TELEPHONY 


more quickly to the import of 

what war would mean to the 
United States than did telephone 
people, for communication is indis- 
pensable in such an emergency. All 
over the nation telephone employes 
rose to the challenge when Japan 
attacked Hawaii. With the war ef- 
fort getting underway on a huge 
scale, there are increasing demands 
on all sides for defense assistance 
and united effort—but the first and 
most important job for telephone 
people is to keep communication 
lines working. 


isore quid no industry awakened 


Any defense or patriotic endeavor 
outside office time should not conflict 
with or hamper in any way the effi- 
ciency of the employe for if he does 
not get sufficient rest and sleep he 
will appear on the job next day with 
a weary body and a dull mind. No 
greater loyalty can be shown to our 
country than properly maintaining 
the communication link — and that 
means conserving health and energy 
for the job at hand. 

And if an emergency occurs, how 
can telephone employes be at their 
posts of duty and conducting outside 
defense work at the same time? It 
is impossible, of course, therefore 
they should undertake civilian de- 
fense or patriotic work that will not 
suffer while they are at their tele- 
phone posts. Operators and repair- 
men, particularly, should hold them- 
selves in readiness for instant tele- 
phone service in any critical war 
catastrophe or local disaster. At 
such a time uninterrupted telephone 
service may save lives, and employes 
can perform no greater service to 
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Part |. 


First duty of telephone people in this war is to 


keep communication lines working. This challenge can be 


augmented in countless ways. Our conservation of supplies 


and materials should not be governed by their scarcity but 


by our patriotism. Our fighting men can achieve victory 


ONLY if we on the home front unite to place necessary 


equipment in their hands—dquickly. 


their country and humanity than by 
fulfilling their telephone pledge of 
serving the public without thought 
of personal comfort or wishes. 


But while our first duty is to our 
daily job, certainly our patriotism 
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does not stop there. The value and 
need. for buying war bonds and 
stamps are too obvious to need repe- 
tition here. There are innumerable 
other things that telephone people 
can do—at business and at home— 
for this war must be fought on an 
individual scale in order to achieve 
a unified battlefront. On every hand 
persons ask, “What Can I Do to 
Help?” and it is surprising to learn 
how many ways we can help. Some 
of them are as follows: 


(1) Conserve office supplies and 
plant materials. Use substitutes for 
scarce items, such as _ string and 
gummed tape for rubber bands. 

(2) Preserve equipment and tools, 
for new ones may be scarce. 

(3) Practice safety—in the home, 
on the street or highway, and on the 


(4) Protect health and direct en- 


(5) Guard telephone conversations. 

(6) Practice mental hygiene and 
self-discipline to bring a clear, alert 
mind to the job at hand. 

(7) Place personal grievances and 
selfish ambitions in storage for the 
duration—and forget to take them out. 


(8) Salvage metals, paper, rags 
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around office and home (see page 19 
for their disposition). 

(9) Learn about nutritive foods, for 
only a healthy nation can wage war 
successfully. Besides, it’s smart to 
know your vitamins these days—and 
they are NOT a fad as some sophisti- 
cates like to disdainfully contend (and 
who usually are ailing and running to 
the doctor or dentist). 

(10) Assist in any work pertaining 
to Civilian Defense, Red Cross, Service 
Men’s Centers, Navy and Army relief, 
which will not clash with your tele- 
phone. work and responsibility. 

(11) Don’t discuss military or naval 
information even with your most 
trusted friend. Unwittingly revealed to 
the enemy it can be pieced together 
and cost the lives of many American 
men—perhaps someone dear to you. 

(12) Take care of present ward- 
robes and buy new clothes carefully 
and wisely. 

(13) Do not hoard food, clothing, 
supplies, etc. (but surely few telephone 
people would be guilty of such unpa- 
triotism). 

(14) Enlist the cooperation of every 
member of the family—particularly the 
children —to take care of household 
furnishings and equipment. Refrigera- 
tors, stoves, and many household arti- 
cles are on the scarce list. 

(15) Eliminate fire hazards, at the 
office and at home. 

(16) Do not neglect home charities 
whose work and responsibilities are 
important in every community—in war 
or peace time. 





Many more things could undoubt- 
edly be added to this list, for ways 
in which we can help will vary ac- 
cording to the section of the country 
in which we live. Those sincerely 
wanting to help, and who have the 
time and energy apart from their 
regular jobs, will find some way to 
contribute to the war effort. 

The temptation to hoard springs 
from the inherent human quality of 
self-preservation, but we must real- 
ize that there are bigger things at 
stake in this war than stocking up 
on golf balls, sugar, clothing, hos- 
iery, and cosmetics. There is a big 
difference between hoarding and sav- 
ing or conserving on essential items, 
and eventually the hoarder will have 
to learn to reduce his wants instead 
of increasing his possessions. 

Thrift is a commendable trait at 
any time, and it is not only admir- 
able but necessary in this war effort. 
Office employes, as well as members 
of the family at home, should cheer- 
fully practice thrift and cooperate 
in every way possible to bring vic- 
tory to our country. 

Conserving Supplies 

Nearly everyone knows by this 
time that among the items to be con- 
served should be the following: Rub- 
ber bands, rubber erasers, rubber 
finger tips for filing, paper clips, 
pins, pencils, paper, soap, rubber 
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Bending paper clips into all sorts 

of shapes is an amusing pastime 

but such a practice is not patriotic 

in the conservation program o 

critical materials. Photo, cour 
tesy of 195 BULLETIN. 


stamps, rubber cement, pencils (in- 
cluding mechanical ones). 

Paper clips are a special problem 
in themselves. Some persons, instead 
of doodling with a pencil, much pre- 
fer to bend paper clips into all sorts 
of shapes and then see how accu- 
rately they can flip them into the 
wastebasket from across the office. 
It’s lots of fun! But how about 
finding another form of amusement 
for the duration—and not at the ex- 
pense of the company? Paper clips 
are pretty essential to keep impor- 
tant correspondence together, and 
some of these days they may be hard 
to obtain as critical metals become 
more and more scarce. We probably 
will find, too, that a smaller size 
paper clip will be just as satisfactory 
in most cases. 

In some cases pins, clips and 
staples could be saved by pasting cor- 
respondence together. Also, copies of 
replies to letters could be placed on 
the back of the correspondence, con- 
serving space in the files and pre- 
venting carbon copies from getting 
lost -from the original correspond- 
ence. 


Cleaning out old files offers wide 
possibility for conservation. Paper 
clips and pins can be salvaged for 
reuse. Old manila folders can fre- 
quently be used again. The corre- 
spondence itself has salvage value; 
the old letterheads can be made up 
into scratch pads, while frequently 
the carbon sheets can be used again 
after crossing out the old letter on 
one side. 


Let’s consider the matter of paper. 
While no paper shortage looms at 
the present time, that day can be 
postponed by proper precaution and 
conservation when using letterheads, 
copy sheets, envelopes, invoices, even 
memo pads. 

Nearly every office is familiar with 
the avalanche of government litera- 
ture and regulations coming out 
of Washington these days—mimeo- 


graphed and printed sheets, bulle- 
tins, priority restrictions, etc. While 
some of this material is needed by 
various companies, a large amount 
of it has no direct application to the 
operation of their business — and, 
accordingly, finds its way into the 
wastebasket. It is suggested that 
much of the paper, having printing 
on only one side, could be used for 
copy work, carbon copies of letters, 
ete. 

And speaking of memo pads re- 
calls to mind the “doodling” habit 
of people the world over. Doodling 
is particularly a fault of office work- 
ers and the telephone-using public, 
and this habit probably accounts for 
much discarded paper each year, in- 
cluding costly printed forms and 
company stationery upon which we 
scribble unthinkingly during mo- 
ments of concentration or inertia, 
as the case may be. Certainly the 
inside of telephone booths are strik- 
ing examples of the doodling public. 

In an article entitled “‘Doodle— 
But Plan It!’’, published in a recent 
issue of The Blue Bell magazine, 
published for employes of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, R. H. 
Spencer says that “The psychologist 
would not have us risk injury to our 
mental processes by trying to break 
off this doodling habit, but no doubt 
he would agree that the drawing of 
geometrical figures or funny faces 
while telephoning might just as 
easily be done on a cheap scribbling 
rs 

Then there is the matter of carbon 
paper. It is a temptation to discard 
a used carbon paper the minute it 
becomes a bit “bumpy” from use but 
in these war days let’s get into the 
habit of thinking of the importance 











The sweet young thing who extravagantly discards 
slightly used carbon paper is likely to be wasteful 
of other office supplies, and she is a liability to 
her company as well as unpatriotic to her country 
and to the men fighting on the battlefronts. (Phot 
courtesy of SOUTHWESTERN TELEPHONE NEWS 
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of saving on little things. In every- 
day living, it is the little things that 
bring unexpected pleasure and warm 
the heart, so it is easy to understand 
that the saving of small items may 
count most in executing the war— 
for enough small items add up to 
surprisingly big totals. 

The important thing to remember 
is that the materials in our station- 
ery and office supplies can be used 
to make ammunition, guns, tanks, 
and other war material. Hence, every- 
thing that telephone employes save 
will go a long way toward equipping 
the men fighting for us—and their 
sacrifice is so much greater that it 
leaves us subdued at the thought of 
the little we are doing. But that 
little is important, so let’s waste 
absolutely nothing on our daily jobs 
and in our homes. 

Many offices have need of messen- 
ger envelopes, for instance, between 
departments. Instead of using the 


Heavy envelopes in which publica- 
tions are received through the mail 
can be reused to advantage for 
transmission of material and files 
between departments. Here is a 
TELEPHONY" envelope being 
reused by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Phot« 
rtesy of THE MONITOR 


company’s printed envelopes having 
either a gummed flap or a metal 
fastener, utilize the large envelopes 
in which magazines and other mate- 
rials are sent flat through the mail; 
merely mark out the name and sub- 
stitute whatever designation is in- 
tended. Saving envelopes of maga- 
zine-size as well as of letter-size, 
after the mail has been opened, offers 
much opportunity for thrift and in 
the future it will be very difficult to 
secure large flap envelopes having 
metal fasteners so none should be 
wasted. 

In an accompanying illustration is 
shown a magazine envelope in which 
TELEPHONY was delivered to the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Denver, Colo. An 
economic - minded employe removed 
TELEPHONY for reading, scratched 
out the addressee’s name and substi- 
tuted the name of a department to 
which he wanted to send bulky ma- 
terial which had to be kept flat and 
together. By making double use of 
the TELEPHONY wrapper, he saved 
his company’s supply of large en- 
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velopes for outside mailing. This is 
an excellent idea which many offices 
may want to adapt to their own use. 


Perhaps most office workers are 
somewhat guilty of pencil-wasting, 
at least at times. It is so satisfying 
to always have nice, long, sharpened 
pencils at hand—but what about the 
half-used and short pencils? A little 
self-discipline will soon break the 
habit of discarding pencils when they 
have worn down part-way—and, of 
course, the eraser on the end of the 
pencil has assumed added importance 
since the rubber shortage, so pencil 
stubs should be saved for that reason 
alone. 


Are you one of those nervous per- 
sons who chews off pencil erasers and 
nibbles the paint off pencils, while 
your mind searches for ideas? Your 
digestion probably would be better 
and certainly the company would 
benefit if you broke yourself of such 
a habit. 





The conservation of soap (liquid 
or otherwise) is advised because the 
supply of imported cocoanut oil used 
in its manufacture is rapidly dimin- 


ishing. That means we should wipe 
water out of soap dishes so soap bars 
or cakes will not become soft and 
their substance wasted. 

Greater efficiency and accuracy 
will cut down on the use of rubber 
erasers and paper. It has been sug- 
gested that one way of saving era- 
sers is to permit typists to “X” out 
typographical errors. That might 
be permissible on inter-office memo- 
randums, copy work, etc., but it 
presents a disadvantage in that if 
typists are permitted to “X” out 
mistakes they may become even more 
careless and the quality and efficiency 
of their work would suffer, and the 
business reputation and prestige of 
the company would be damaged. 

Particular stress is laid on care 
and maintenance of typewriters. 
There is a priority on them now, and 
the service your typewriter gives 
from now on will depend on how 
you treat it. When typing mistakes 





There's a priority on typewriters now, so 

treat yours gently. When it is necessary to 

use an eraser, roll the carriage to one side 

so erasure droppings will not fall into ma- 

chine and clog its workings. Keep machine 

covered when not in use. (Photo, courtesy 
of 195 BULLETIN.) 


are made and it is necessary to use 
an eraser, push the carriage to one 
end as far as possible so the eraser 
droppings will not fall down into the 
machine and clog its workings. 


When it is necessary to clean your 
typewriter a substitute for carbon 
tetrachloride will have to be used, 
we understand. All the more reason 
to treat it gently. 

The typewriter platen or roller 
should be protected from carbon 
smudges and no typing should be 
permitted when there is no paper in 
the machine, because typewriter keys 
will cut into the rubber if unpro- 
tected. 

Usually a small box of tools ac- 
companies a typewriter to aid in its 
proper care. The longer soft-bristle 
brush is for removing dust and 
erasure droppings insofar as is pos- 
sible without calling in a repairman. 
The short stiff brush is for cleaning 
the type, thus curtailing the need for 
type-cleaning fluids—and this should 
be done regularly. The carriage rail 
may be slightly moistened with oil 
about once a week or every two 
weeks so the carriage will slide easily 
and quickly. 

A word of caution may be in order 
about keeping typewriters covered 
when not in use. Grimy dust, sifting 
into the machines day after day, is 
bound to reduce the efficiency and 
wearability, necessitating frequent 
cleanings and overhaulings. Unques- 
tionably all typewriter covers should 
be carefully placed on the machines 
at the end of the day’s work; the 
persons who clean the offices natu- 
rally will raise a dust, not to men- 
tion the dust blowing in from the 
street through partially-open win- 
dows. 

During the day, if a typewriter 
will not be in use for an hour or two, 
it might be wise to replace its cover 
until ready for use again. (Type- 
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writer covers when not on the ma- 
chines should be neatly folded and 
placed to one side, not tossed into a 
corner in a heap.) 

Get full use from typewriter rib- 
bons and do not discard as long as 
they make legible impressions. If 
every typist would take care to turn 
the typewriter ribbon after one edge 
is worn, thus utilizing both top and 
bottom edges of the ribbon, the rib- 
bon’s use would be extended consid- 
erably, 

Try tying the eraser to the type- 
writer, too, so it won’t get lost and 
will be conveniently at hand. By the 
way, have you any half-used type- 
writer erasers in your drawer that 
can be dug out and used up? 

Among economy practices adopted 
in TELEPHONY’S office is the saving 
of letterheads when mistakes are 
made that cannot be easily corrected. 
The girls place all spoiled letterheads 
in a box and they will eventually be 
made into scratch or memo pads. 
Some of the letterheads can be 
trimmed and used for other purposes, 
such as office memos, personal notes 
by executives to business friends, 
etc. We also utilize for printer’s 
copy the unused side of mimeo- 
graphed forms and bulletins flooding 
our office from Washington, putting 
them to good use from the standpoint 
of conservation of paper. 


While some of these economy prac- 
tices may not be necessary at this 
time, they should be borne in mind 
if the war lasts a long time, so that 
every office can meet its problems 
without undue hardship. 


Our use of office supplies and ma- 
terials should not be governed at any 
time by whether or not they are 
scarce or being rationed, but rather 
because their conservation will bene- 
fit the companies which employ us 
as well as place into the hands of 
our fighting men the equipment they 
need for warfare. 


Telephone plant men also have a 
job to do in conserving materials 
and supplies. Climbing equipment 
and supply trucks should be taken 
good care of, and tools kept in proper 
order so they will give maximum 
service. The practice of safety is 
important at all times, but it takes 
on added significance now with so 
many telephone men going into the 
the service of our country, leaving 
perhaps a limited plant force on duty 
at home. Any accident may work a 
hardship on the company and jeop- 
ardize telephone service. (Be sure 
to read Ray Blain’s article on con- 
serving plant materials, published on 
other pages of this issue. ) 
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paper, and rags you have to salvage. 


3. Pile newspapers separately. 


for the names of dealers. 


by collecting and selling scrap. 


paper. 


offering you fair prices. 





Collecting and Disposing of Salvage Materials 


The following information concerning the collection and disposal of waste and 
salvage materials appeared in a recent issue of CONSUMERS' GUIDE, published 
by the United States Department of Agriculture: 


1. Look around your house and grounds and gather up all the metals, rubber 


2. Flatten out all cartons and boxes and keep them dry and clean. 


4. Keep rags, metals and rubber separately, in cartons or bags if possible. 


5. When you have a five-foot pile of newspapers, call for a pick-up truck. Have 
small scrap of other kinds collected at the same time. 


6. If you want to sell your scrap, look in the classified directory under Junk” 
7. If you want to donate your scrap, call a charity that helps make its expenses 


8. If you have some question about useful scrap that you want answered, call 
your local Salvage Committee. The telephone number should be listed in your local 
These committees are organized by the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Salvage Committee can find out from charity organizations whether junk dealers are 


9. If your community has no Salvage Committee, write to the State Salvage 
Committee in care of the State Defense Council of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

10. Rural Salvage Campaigns can get help from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Defense Board member who sits on your State Salvage Committee. 


= 


Your 








Other important items that should 
be conserved are light, heat, power, 
oil and gasoline—and the wastage 
on these probably runs into stagger- 
ing figures during a year’s time. 
Lights not in use should be turned 
out. Hot water should not be left 
running, for fuel is needed to heat 
it; fill the lavatory with enough 
water to wash the hands, instead of 
letting it run unheeded down the 
drain. 

Mr. Spencer stated in his article 
that if each employe of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada would save five 
cents each working day by avoiding 
wastage and getting the most out of 
supplies and tools, “the country 
through the company would benefit 
yearly to the extent of enough to 
buy seven or eight Spitfires. 

“Let’s starve the wastebasket and 
the junk pile. Let’s not wait to see 
if the other fellow has started. Let 
us help ourselves by helping the com- 
pany to make a larger contribution 
to the cost of government adminis- 
tration and at the same time con- 
serve previous commodities.” 


Salvage Materials 

For several years America has 
been sending tons and tons of scrap 
materials to countries which are now 
our mortal enemies. Now we are 
faced with the necessity of replacing 
that from the remaining scrap as 
well as from our mines, and that 


means the American people must dig 
into attics, basements, storerooms 
for “hidden” waste and scrap mate- 
rials. 

The various states are working out 
arrangements whereby citizens can 
dispose of their salvaged materials 
to the proper authorities, and the 
accompanying boxed item (above) 
makes suggestions for such disposal. 
In Chicago alone it is estimated that 
200,000 tons of scrap and waste ma- 
terial can be salvaged. 

The Illinois State Defense Council 
states that its salvage committee is 
urging citizens to salvage materials 
that include the following items: 

(1) Newspapers and magazines. 

(2) Serap paper and corrugated 
paper. 

(3) Carpeting. 


(4) Rags. 
(5) Serap metal EXCEPT tin 
cans (such as articles of brass, 


copper, aluminum, galvanized iron, 
lead, steel). -The salvage committee 
in Chicago states that the cost of re- 
processing tin cans is too great to 
make worthwhile their collection. 


(6) Pure rubber (such as old tire 
tubes, rubber hose, hot water 
bottles). 


In Chicago the Housewives’ Pool 
Club has been formed. Its members 
consist of housewives living in places 
where there are no janitors or sal- 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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CONSERVING CRITICAL 


By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor of TELEPHONY 


ESPITE the fact that telephone 
D communication is adjudged in- 

dispensable to the war effort, 
the procurement of essential mate- 
rials and equipment necessary to 
provide good service is gradually 
becoming more difficult. Present in- 
dications are that these materials 
will be even more difficult to obtain 
in the future. The object of this 
article will be to indicate methods 
whereby the life of old equipment 
may be extended and the replacement 
of critical items delayed until the 
forces of the Axis have been effec- 
tively eliminated and we may again 
resume normal pursuits. 

When new equipment cannot be 
obtained, every effort must be made 
to repair the old in order that it will 
provide a satisfactory grade of serv- 
ice. It is surprising how a few 
minor repairs made at a small cost 
will improve the service in a tele- 
phone exchange. While the entire 
plant should be carefully checked for 
defects, in our opinion, the switch- 
board should receive first attention 
as it is the heart of the entire 
system. 

Switchboard jacks and plugs often 
wear and cause cut-out trouble. 
Plugs are expensive and difficult to 
obtain, but often the trouble may be 
corrected by replacing the jack 
sleeves or ferrules. In a magneto 
switchboard, this operation is neither 
difficult nor expensive. When plugs 
are excessively worn, bent or dam- 
aged, they should be replaced. If the 
manufacturer cannot sell you new 
plugs, perhaps he can arrange to re- 
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pair the old ones. Plugs should be 
kept clean at all times by frequent 
use of an approved type of plug 
polish. 

Switchboard cords when worn and 
ragged are often responsible for 
trouble which affects the entire sys- 
tem. New cords should be purchased 
only after the old ones have been re- 
butted until all of the reinforced 
section has been used and cut away. 

Contrary to general belief, the re- 
pair of switchboard cords is neither 
difficult nor expensive if approached 
in an approved manner. Boiling in 
beeswax or paraffin will prevent rav- 
eling of the braid and make the job 
easier. The soldering of metal ter- 
minals on the tinsel conductors is 
extremely difficult for most telephone 
men although this method is no 
longer necessary as a special plier 
tool is now available which may be 
used to crimp metal cord terminals 
on the ends of the conductors. A 
plunger screwdriver may also be 
used to advantage for attaching the 
plugs to the cords. 

It is.a good plan to check over all 
connections on the switchboard and 
resolder all that have even a doubt- 
ful look. Make sure that contacts in 
keys and relays are in alignment and 
make or break properly. Adjust con- 
tacts, when necessary, with an ap- 
proved type of spring bender. Never 
attempt to make adjustments of 
spring contacts with a pair of pliers 
or you may cause more trouble than 
you clear. 


The operators’ headsets should re- 
ceive careful attention at all times. 


Matouals 
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Make sure that the transmitters and 
receivers are in good order and that 
the cord, plug and jack are free of 
cut-out and noise trouble. A headset 
cabinet is generally desirable be- 
cause headsets hung on a hook or 
laid down anywhere are frequently 
damaged by dropping. 

The main frame often causes trou- 
ble if it has been in service for many 
years and has not been carefully 
maintained. It is a good plan to 
check over all jumpers, replace those 
found defective and solder all joints 
which look suspicious. On any main 
frame a few unsoldered joints can 
usually be found. Check over pro- 
tectors carefully to make sure that 
the heat coils are set properly and 
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will operate so as to provide the pro- 
tection for which they were designed. 

Check the carbon blocks and di- 
electrics for leaks. Clean the car- 
bons by washing in clear, clean water 
and dry carefully when this treat- 
ment is considered necessary. Wash- 
ing not only cleans carbons but also 
reduces the dusting of their surfaces. 
Discard all dielectrics when there is 
evidence of burns on the edges. 
Fuses when used should be inspected 
to make sure that they set firmly in 
their holders. When a fuse shows 
even the slightest evidence of dam- 
age it should be immediately re- 
placed. In most cases, manufac- 
turers will probably be able to 
supply main frame protector parts 
as required. 


In common battery exchanges, the 
storage battery should always re- 
ceive careful attention. Contrary to 
the belief of many, a storage battery 
will not “go out like a light” but will 
indicate its age by a gradual falling 
off in capacity. In some cases, it 
may prove desirable to overhaul a 
battery by replacing the separators 
and electrolyte, but this action should 
be avoided when possible. The 
plates of an old battery may be 
damaged by handling and for this 
reason it is believed that the gen- 
eral overhaul should be discouraged. 

When the sediment in a cell is 
nearing the bottom of the plates, it 
can often be leveled down by the use 
of an “L” shaped stick so as to per- 
mit several additional years of serv- 


ice. Replacement of the electrolyte 
is not considered necessary during 
the life of the average telephone bat- 
tery. Care should be exercised in 
the addition of water to replace 
evaporation, to make sure that the 
plates are properly covered at all 
times. 

Due to the gradually falling off of 
capacity, an old battery should be 
kept about 90 per cent of full charge, 
although care should be taken not to 
overcharge. Now that the traffic is 
increasing on most exchanges, it is 
necessary that the old battery be 
maintained carefully to make sure 
that it will give maximum service 
and carry the load at all times. 

The bearings of charging genera- 
tors and ringing machines should be 











WARTIME OPERATION OF INSIDE AND OUTSIDE PLANTS 


By Frank Baker, Plant Superintendent, 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


TATED BRIEFLY, I think our patriotic duty in con- 
nection with inside and outside plant during the war 
is to give the best telephone service possible with the 
minimum amount of critical and scarce materials. Prob- 
ably no one knows what the minimum amount of scarce 
materials will be because we are reaching a new low every 
day. I am not too much concerned about this because 
I know telephone people are ingenious and will be well 
able to adapt themselves to any condition which confronts 
them. 

Telephone manufacturers are now using some substi- 
tute materials and this will increase. Many of our prac- 
tices will have to be revised and we will be compelled to 
operate with very small amounts of new material. It is 
very important that we conserve, salvage and re-use ma- 
terials we now have. For most operating companies there 
will be little plant expansion except in connection with 
war work, and for that reason it would be well to give 
some thought to the conservation of materials in con- 
nection with the maintenance of plant. 


INSIDE PLANT 
Some of the things that can be done to conserve ma- 
terials in connection with inside plant are: 


(1) Re-use all jumper wire and salvage the short pieces 
for splicing later on if necessary. 
(2) Use the minimum amount of solder on all joints. 


(3) See that all equipment is properly adjusted and that 
moving parts are properly lubricated. 

(4) Caution employes in the proper handling of tools 
and equipment in order to obtain the maximum 
service life. 

(5) Caution operators in the proper handling of cords, 
plugs, jacks and keys to avoid unnecessary wear or 
damage. 

(6) Give close attention to the maintenance and care of 
storage batteries, charging machines and other 
power equipment. 


OUTSIDE PLANT 


Some of the things that can be done to conserve ma- 
terials in connection with the outside plant are: 


(1) A considerable saving can be effected by close super- 
vision in elimination of waste and the saving and 
re-use of small items, such as screws, sleeves, wire 
solder, short pieces of wire, etc. 


(2) Caution employes regarding the careless handling of 
materials and tools. 


(3) Use cable kits whenever possible for repairing cable 
trouble in order to save sleeves and wiping solder. 
This outfit can also be used for repairing ring cuts 
in cable before they cause trouble. 


(4) Adopt the Victory method of wiping cable joints. 
This requires about 50 per cent less solder than the 
ordinary method of wiping joints. 


(5) Salvage and re-use all solder from old cable joints 
and also re-use old cable sleeves. 


(6) Save and re-use cable whenever possible. 
pieces can be used for terminal stubs. 


(7) Salvage all pole line hardware, cable rings, messen- 
ger strand, anchor rods and ground rods, and re-use 
these materials whenever such re-use will not create 
hazadous or dangerous conditions. 


(8) When clearing trouble on drop wires splice in a 
piece instead of replacing the entire drop whenever 
it is possible to do this. 


(9) Give close attention to tree trimming to prolong the 
life of cable, line wire and service drops. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Much can be done to prolong the life of automobiles 
and automobile tires. I will not attempt to enumerate 
all of these things, but I do recommend that “The Auto- 
mobile User’s Guide with Wartime Suggestions,” issued 
by General Motors, or a booklet containing similar sug- 
gestions, be read by all drivers of automobiles. 


BUILDINGS 


Close attention should be given to the outside of tele- 
phone buildings to prevent undue deterioration, particu- 
larly roofs, sky lights and windows in order to eliminate 
the possibility of damage to equipment or materials by 
water leaks. 


Short 


(EpiTor’s Note: This article was presented as an 
address at the recent Indiana telephone convention by 


Mr. Baker.) 
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Cord table and special tools may be obtained for use in the repair of 


switchboard cords. 


replaced if worn. Commutators 
should be turned down and undercut. 
These repairs may avoid a serious 
breakdown later. Contact points and 
springs on ringing converters should 
be replaced if necessary. It is al- 
ways a good plan to keep on hand 
extra contact points for ringing con- 
verters and spare bulbs for rectifi- 
ers, in these days of priorities and 
slow deliveries. 

Power panels should be inspected 
to make sure that circuit breakers 
and rheostats are in good condition 
and operating properly. Fuses should 
seat firmly in their clips and at least 
one spare set should be maintained 
for emergency use. Shunts and me- 
ters should be tested to make sure 
they are in good condition and ac- 
curate. 

After we leave the central office, 
the subscriber’s station equipment 
should receive first consideration. 
While it is true that manufacturers 
may not be able to sell you new tele- 
phones, they may arrange to furnish 
necessary parts to repair old instru- 
ments. Transmitters, receivers, ring- 
ers or generators may be replaced to 
maintain the telephone in service. 
If you have an accumulated number 
of old transmitters or receivers on 





The arc welding set may be used to advantage to 
make certain kinds of cable repairs; it saves 
precious tin. 
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hand, it is possible that you can ar- 
range to have your manufacturer re- 
pair and overhaul them for you. 

When a large number of cords 
have accumulated, they may be sent 
to a factory where a new cover may 
be braided on them at a reasonable 
cost. In some cases, it may prove 
desirable to send complete telephones 
back to the factory for overhaul, 
which makes them look and perform 
as good as new. It takes far less 
critical material to repair them than 
it does to build a new telephone. 
Dials may also receive a factory 
overhaul to make them as good as 
new at a small cost. 

Substation protectors can often be 
repaired by the purchase of parts 
necessary to replace those defective. 
Seldom does one of these protectors 
wear out completely, but they are 
usually replaced due to a defective 





It is a good idea to keep a soldering iron handy 
on the main frame to solder connections. 
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Make sure that all jumper connections on the main frame are well soldered. 


part. Making the old last longer in 
these times of conservation is con- 
tributing much to the war effort. 
Aerial lines should be worked over 
carefully with a view to removing 
all potential trouble conditions with 
a minimum of material. Poles may 
be reset or stubbed, in most cases, 
to extend their service life several 
years. Broken insulators must be 
replaced ; however, glass is not as yet 
a critical item although insulators 
should be carefully used due to re- 
stricted plant capacity and shipping 
facilities. Crossarms to replace ones 
found defective are usually available 
for purchase as required for repairs. 
Wire in large quantities will, in 
most cases, be most difficult to obtain 
for telephone use. Line wire in serv- 
ice, however, may be repaired by the 
addition of only a small amount of 
new wire by making use of compres- 
sion type sleeves. Tie wire should al- 
ways be replaced as required. 
Galvanized pole hardware may not 
be available although black iron can 
usually be obtained. This black iron 
may be treated with special paint to 
prevent corrosion, when required, in 
certain climates. Wood crossarm 
braces are soon to be made available 
to replace the iron variety. In the 


(Please turn to page 59) 





Plunger screw driver and other special cord tools. 
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THE TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
In War Emorgancy 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, 
The Illinois Telephone Association 


UTSTANDING among the 
O events which have taken place 

during the last year was the 
incident which occurred on Decem- 
ber 7. On that peaceful Sunday, 
thousands of Americans were enjoy- 
ing a quiet Sunday at home, many 
listening to their favorite radio pro- 
gram, when the startling announce- 
ment, “Pearl Harbor has been at- 
tacked by the Japanese!” came over 
the ether. 

“Surely this couldn’t be true! It 
must be another Orson Welles’ pro- 
gram. According to the newspapers, 
Japan’s representative was even then 
conferring with our President in 
Washington. There must be some 
mistake!” 

But the radio announcer contin- 
ued giving details of the attack 
which erased all shadow of doubt. 
“This means War!” flashed through 
the minds of radio listeners and, in 
that brief period of time, we became 
a changed nation. 

Since the last Illinois meeting we 
have seen the expansion of telephone 
systems to take care of increased 
traffic resulting from war activities; 
overseas telephone traffic soared to 
its highest level in history in Sep- 
tember, 1941, an increase of 85 per 
cent over September, 1940; new Fed- 
eral taxes were imposed upon tele- 
phone messages and telephone serv- 
ice; the Defense Communications 
Board restricted access to communi- 
cations plants; priorities rules were 
established on strategic materials 
used in the telephone industry; ra- 
tioning of telephone service and 
automobile tires was made effective, 
and the sale of automobiles and 
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Emp!oyment, training, equipment, service and morale are 


the five major factors to be considered by the traffic 


department of a telephone company during the war 


effort, says Mrs. Workman. The employment and training 


problems will be great, but they can and will be met. 


other commodities was curtailed; a 
gas mask telephone invention, “The 
Laryngaphone,” was patented, and 
telephone men from all parts of the 
nation enlisted and were called to 
serve their country in various mili- 
tary organizations. 

After the American people recov- 
ered from the shock of the surprise 
attack upon Pearl Harbor, the first 
thought in the mind of every true 
American was, “What can I do to 
help my country in this crisis?” 

For many young men of military 
age, the answer was “enlistment.” 
Recruiting stations were swamped 
with eager enlistees. Women volun- 
teered their service to the Red Cross 
and other relief organizations, and 
eager, busy hands soon converted 
available material into garments. 

The event which took place on 
December 7 has made every man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States a direct or indirect partici- 
pant in the Allies-Axis War. No one 
is a side-line spectator. There is a 
job to be done by every American 
citizen in our nation’s war effort. 
There is no part of this effort which 
the telephone does not serve—the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Corps, and 
industry which is charged with the 
task of producing, in huge quantity, 


the materials and weapons of war. 

The telephone is at the right hand 
of all who are working in the na- 
tion’s war effort. Each new plant 
needs telephone service. Night and 
day the telephone is working to help 
builders construct arsenals, facto- 
ries and ordnance plants. The bound- 
less resources of our country are all 
marshalled for defense with the tele- 
phone’s help. 

Our job today—and undoubtedly 
tomorrow and for many days, weeks, 
and perhaps years to come—is evi- 
dent. The speed and vastness of our 
nation’s war effort program and the 
importance of the telephone to its 
success are a challenge to every man 
and woman in the telephone indus- 
try. This challenge has been ably 
met so far and, I am confident, we 
shall continue to be successful in 
meeting whatever problems lie ahead. 

In analyzing our job today, we 
find it has many angles. From ob- 
servation, experience, and informa- 
tion gleaned from various sources, 
there seem to be five factors of major 
importance to be considered in the 
traffic department during the war ef- 
fort: (1) Employment, (2) train- 
ing, (3) equipment, (4) service, and 
(5) morale. 


Employment. During the so- 
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called depression, there was a small 
percentage of turnover in operating 
forces. With millions of people un- 
employed, those who were fortunate 
in having employment with a tele- 
phone company were not inclined to 
leave the service. This condition is, 
and has been, changing rapidly. To 
many chief operators it has become 
a veritable nightmare. When work- 
ing in an exchange I can detect from 
the woebegone expression on the 
chief operator’s face that she is 
going to say: “I just had another 
resignation.” 

While working in an office recently 
I learned that the average experi- 
ence of the operating force was five 
months and the chief operator had 
assumed her responsibilities only a 
few days before my arrival. 

Competition for employment is a 
common problem and, to many chief 
operators, a new and perplexing one. 
To the chief operators who were in 
the service during the last World 
War, it is a repetition of an old ex- 
perience. At that time, as some of 
you may remember, it was not un- 
usual to employ a girl in the morn- 
ing and have her resign at noon. 

Is there a solution to the problem 
of competition for employment? Is 
there anything we can do to prevent 
losses from the operating force? 
Very little can be done in most cases 
as the employe has usually made her 
decision before approaching the 
chief operator to turn in her resig- 
nation. 

For the benefit of the traffic em- 
ployes who have been in the service 
only a short time, or, a few years, 
perhaps, and who may at this time 
or, within the near future, consider 
leaving the service to take up other 
employment, there are two things I 
would like to point out for your con- 
sideration. (1) Do you expect to 
continue working indefinitely, and 
(2) if you leave your present em- 
ployment, is there a possibility that 
at some future time you may again 
wish to work in the telephone in- 
dustry ? 

During the last World War, many 
telephone operators left the service 
to accept more lucrative positions 
while thousands of other operators 
remained in the service. 

Generally speaking, telephone com- 
panies are unable to compete with 
wages paid by state and federal gov- 
ernments and by defense industries. 
This is readily understood when we 
analyze the telephone company’s po- 
sition in the war effort. Unlike many 
other industries, a telephone com- 
pany’s net income is decreased 
rather than enhanced by the war 
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program. This is due to taxation, 
the cost of expansion, and invest- 
ment in equipment to serve the tele- 
phone needs of the government and 
civilians, much of which may be use- 
less after the war is over. 

When an operator turns in her 
resignation stating she is taking a 
state or federal civil service job, or, 
a job in an ordnance plant paying 
more money, about the only thing 
the chief operator can do is to wish 
her success and prepare someone to 
take her place. 

Delving into the past again, oper- 
ators who left the service of a tele- 
phone company to accept a position 
paying more salary during World 
War I usually lived in accordance 
with their income. As a result, when 
the war was over, many of these 
girls were engulfed in the wave of 
unemployment. Faced with the prob- 
lem of trying to find work, with 
thousands of people in the same pre- 
dicament, the savings of even the 
more thrifty ones were soon de- 
pleted. 

How about the girls who remained 
with the telephone company? It is 
true, they did not make as much 
money as some of the girls who left 
the service to take other employ- 
ment, but they made enough to live 
comfortably, not only during the 
war but during the depression as 
well. Many of these employes are 
still on the job today. 

To the best of my knowledge, no 
telephone operators were laid off 
during the depréssion. Some tele- 
phone companies, due to an unprece- 
dented loss of stations and income, 
were forced to curtail the hours 
worked by employes in order to re- 
tain all of their operators. I recall 
a number of instances where the 


management of a telephone company 
permitted the employes to decide if 
some should be laid off, in order to 
permit the remaining operators to 
work full time, or if all operators 
should be retained by having each 
operator work less hours per week. 
In each instance the employes de- 
cided to take the latter course. 

The determining factor in the first 
thought for your consideration is: 
“Shall I be content to have a normal 
income now, and after the war is 
over, or shall I secure a better pay- 
ing job now and take my chances on 
having a position later?” 

Here’s the second thought for your 
consideration: If you decide to leave 
the service of your telephone com- 
pany, give the customary two weeks’ 
notice—not only because you agreed 
to do so when you were employed, 
but in order that you may be given 
favorable consideration if you should 
desire to obtain employment in the 
telephone industry at some future 
time. 

The object in pointing out these 
two factors for your consideration is 
not to coerce or influence you in 
making a decision. On the contrary, 
it is a sincere desire to be helpful. 
You, and you alone, must choose 
your course of action. 

For a number of years telephone 
companies have been privileged to 
choose from the highest type of 
prospective employes. At present 
and perhaps for some time to come, 
while we may be reluctant to do so, 
we must recognize that our stand- 
ards may be and, in some instances, 
have already been lowered, due to 
competition for employment. 

If the need arises we should not 
hesitate to alter or revise our stand- 
ards of employment to meet present 
and future conditions. Certain rules 
and regulations we have deemed very 
important in the past may have to 
be abolished for the duration—such 
as age limits, educational require- 
ments, and compulsory resignation 
when an employe changes her status 
from single to married. 

We should, of course, continue to 
attempt to secure the best prospec- 
tive employes available. 

Training. The order of the day 
in the majority of telephone ex- 
changes is a continuous training 
program. We frequently hear a 
chief operator remark: “All I have 
done in the past six months is train 
new people!” Of course you have, 
and you will probably keep right on 
doing so indefinitely—training stu- 
dent operators; training experienced 
operators for toll work, auxiliary 
positions and clerical work; training 
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new supervisory people. Every chief 
operator may as well realize that her 
training program, like a woman’s 
work, will never be done. The wise 
chief operator will make a sincere 
effort to try and keep just a step 
ahead of her force requirements. 


Training is a subject in itself, too 
vast in its scope to attempt to cover 
in detail here. But may I suggest, 
chief operator, that you analyze your 
training program and methods. Are 
they thorough and up-to-date? Do 
they meet the requirements of your 
office ? 

Equipment. The proper handling 
of equipment takes on added impor- 
tance during the war effort. Many 
metals used in our equipment are 
needed for implements of war so 
that it becomes a patriotic duty to 
conserve our equipment and to pro- 
long its life by handling it in the 
proper manner. 


Some of the things we observe 
that cause unnecessary wear and 
tear on the equipment and which 
should be avoided are: 


(1) Careless cord handling. Pushing 
plugs in at the base with the palm of 
the hand; dropping cords on the key- 
shelf; taking cords down by pulling or 
jerking the cord instead of taking the 
plug out by the shell. 


(2) Snapping ringing keys and but- 
tons. 
(3) Jerking caleulagraph levers. 


(4) Bending plugs by placing un- 
necessary pressure upon them in estab- 
lishing connections. 

(5) Knotting headset cords; drag- 
ging headset plug or permitting it to 
drop on the floor. 


(6) Failure to rotate cords. This 
procedure prolongs the life of the cords 
by giving them uniform use. 


(7) Answering calls in multiple 
when a separate answering jack is 
provided. This practice causes unnec- 
essary wear on the multiple jacks. 


In addition to exercising proper 
care in handling equipment, opera- 
tors and supervisory people should 
be alert to detect and promptly re- 
port any defective equipment, in or- 
der that it may be repaired before it 
becomes worn to the point where it 
will require a new part. * Telephone 
companies, like many other indus- 
tries, are faced with the problem of 
securing necessary replacements. 


Service. During 1941, there were 
numerous service problems of an un- 
usual nature. Many of these were 
associated with defense and war ac- 
tivities. Most of them required 
quick action. Telephone facilities 
were provided for military camps 
and bases, many of them in out-of- 
the-way places. Service was fur- 
nished for army field maneuvers, for 
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aircraft warning and other military 
requirements. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem 
during the past year was that of 
maintaining rapidity of service on 
long distance calls. The average 
speed of service on these calls was 
1.6 minutes in 1941, compared with 
1.4 minutes in 1940. Calls completed 
while the customer remained at the 
telephone were 91.6 per cent, com- 
pared with 93 per cent in 1940. 
These changes are relatively small. 
However, on some routes where traf- 
fic increased tremendously, calls were 
subject to delays, particularly in the 
evenings when night rates become 
effective. ... 


With the continuous induction of 
new people into the operating ex- 
changes of telephone companies 
throughout the nation, we may ex- 
pect there will probably be a further 
slowing up in speed of service. 


Generally speaking, an operator 
reaches a degree of 92 per cent effi- 
ciency at the end of her first year 
in service and attains maximum effi- 
ciency with three to five years’ ex- 
perience, ... 


Supervisory people should be alert 
to discourage student and inexperi- 
enced operators from handling more 
calls than they are able to take care 
of satisfactorily. 

During the period when there was 
a small percentage of turnover in 
operating forces, we developed what 
might be termed super-service. Op- 
erators remained in the service long 
enough to reach the maximum de- 
gree of efficiency, thereby making 
this better-than-ever service possible. 

Educating our customers to a 
slower service can be accomplished 
more readily, and with the least pos- 
sible unfavorable reaction, by con- 
centrating on courtesy, a pleasing 
tone of voice, and accuracy. 

Service as a whole will be im- 
proved if every operator will do her 
part. This applies to incoming as 
well as outgoing calls. Incoming 
signals should be answered promptly, 
courteously, clearly and distinctly. 
On calls passed by address name, the 
desired number should be furnished 
with the least possible delay. Re- 
ports should be passed at the pre- 
scribed interval. 

Waste of toll circuit usage should 
be avoided. Circuits should be 
cleared and released promptly. De- 
vices such as cord clips and sleeves, 
used as a reminder to take specific 
action, should be used as prescribed. 


Morale. The job ahead may be 
difficult but if we keep our spirits up 


we will be able to overcome all ob- 
stacles. Chief operators, instruc- 
tors, and people in a supervisory 
capacity are faced with the task of 
training the new people required to 
take up the slack in our operating 
forces. Some of these folks you are 
going to work with may look abso- 
lutely hopeless at first and they will 
need more training and inspiration 
than you have ever given new em- 
ployes before. 


In this task which lies ahead, may 
I suggest that you hang onto your 
sense of humor. If you haven’t a 
sense of humor, start right now to 
acquire one, There is always a funny 
side to life if you can find it. If 
you can just be patient, look for the 
funny side, and try to find in these 
newcomers a little kernel to work on; 
they’ll come out all right and so will 
you. 


Student operators are eager for 
your help, guidance and inspiration. 
Perhaps a funny story, resulting 
from their own performance will 
help and may be just the thing to 
teach them the alertness they need. 
A pleasant smile, a friendly “Good 
morning,” a word of commendation, 
an expression of interest, are help- 
ful morale builders. Operators look 
upon the chief operator and super- 
visors as their inspiration and guide. 
You can hardly expect them to be 
inspired if you display glumness, 
irritation, discouragement or lack of 
appreciation. 


Do not emulate the blonde who 
worked in an attractive new store. 
Her department was especially good- 
looking, so much so that a customer 
approached the girl and said, “This 
must be a nice place in which to 
work.” In a bored voice, the blonde 
replied, “Yes, I suppose so, if you 
have to work.” What an inspiration 
she must be to the girls who work 
in her department! 


In doing our job in the war effort 
we should bear in mind above all 
that we have a tradition of service 
to the nation which is a living thing. 
A tradition we must and will uphold 
at any cost. 

Our job today is comprised of ar- 
duous tasks and perplexing problems, 
but telephone people are accustomed 
to difficult jobs and problems of all 
sorts. Those of you who remember 
the service difficulties experienced 
during the last World War, will also 
remember that we did a good job 
then—and we will do it again. 


(EpIToR’S NoTE: This article was 
presented as an address by Mrs. 
Workman before the traffic confer- 
ence at the recent Iowa convention.) 
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“Specification 97AR1 Pliers (Klein No. 000 or 
equal)” is familiar reading during these wartime 
days of buying by specification. Detailed exam- 

ination of most plier specifications, however, 
quickly reveals that they are based on Klein 
quality. To telephone men who have, for forty 
years, said ‘We prefer Klein Pliers’, this latest rec- 
ognition of their good judgment is gratifying. To 
Leich, as distributor of Klein Pliers, it is doubly grati- 


fying as it emphasizes the importance of quality. 
Quality is the first consideration 
in all Leich-Distributed products. i" senvice| J 
i 
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are busy times. The advertisement 


on the opposite page appears in women’s 
magazines during April and May. In a 
pleasant way it points out important time- 
savers. “Be sure of the right number before 
calling”. .. “Answer promptly.” 
Advertising like this should help to 
Save minutes and make friends for the 


telephone industry. 
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COME WATRON eer secs tenner 


Harrumph! Eh —egad, sir, there’s the little matter of 
the telephone number ... . 


Watson, my boy, let’s be after it! 


Really, sir, it doesn’t require your talents for detection. 
Most telephone numbers are in the book. 


Ah, a clue — ! 


No, a point. You see, every one is extremely busy these 
days. Being sure of the right number before calling is just 
one way in which to save time for the really important 
things. Another efficiency note, Mr. Holmes, if you please, 
is to answer promptly. With millions more calls being 
placed every day, these little things add up to hours more 
war work, 


Watson, you’re right! Glad you brought it to my attention. 


Very kind of you, I’m sure, to co-operate. 
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We Can Win the 
War If... 


(Continued from page 20) 





vage wardens to collect the daily 
waste of newspapers, old rags, mis- 
cellaneous scrap, etc., and where it 
takes a long time to accumulate a 
large stack of salvage materials. 
The idea is simple. Any group of five 
or more housewives get together and 
pool their waste materials daily or 
once a week. In a short time they 
will have a pile large enough to call 
a junk dealer or a charity. 


Accident Prevention 
And Safety Practices 


The telephone industry enjoys an 
excellent reputation for having a 
minimum of accidents, due no doubt 
to the careful training in safety 
practices given by the respective 
companies as well as to the high type 
of individual employed in the tele- 
phone field. Since plant men are 
forewarned of the hazards of their 
job, they are able to avoid accidents. 

However, the National Safety 
Council points out that accidents and 
death rates for off-the-job periods 
far surpass occupational mishaps, 
which indicates the carelessness and 
lack of foresight of the American 
people in visualizing possible acci- 
dents so that safety measures can be 
taken before accidents occur. 

By far the greater number of per- 
sons killed accidentally each year are 
in automobile accidents, and while 
it might appear that curtailment of 
automobile usage during the war 
would reduce accidents the opposite 
may be true due to people driving 
too long on worn-out tires, or neglect- 
ing motor repairs because of labor 
shortage and the difficulty of secur- 
ing parts. 

During 1941, approximately 101,- 
500 persons were killed, according to 
the National Safety Council and they 
are classified as follows: 

(1) Motor vehicle accidents—40,- 

000 killed. 

(2) Home accidents—32,000 killed. 

(3) Occupational accidents—18,000 

killed. 

(4) Public (not motor vehicles) 

14,500 killed. 

Home and public accidents have a 
close relationship because persons 
careless in their homes likewise fail 
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to use common sense when on vaca- 
tions or participating in recreational 
activities, shopping in crowded de- 
partment stores, etc. Of course, in- 
juries and deaths caused by com- 
munity disasters, such as floods and 
tornadoes, are beyond human control. 

The high non-accident reputation 
of the telephone industry applies to 
employes when on the job, but what 
about the rest of their time? In line 
with the National War Program, it 
seems appropos to touch upon acci- 
dent statistics and safety practices 
that cover the 24-hour-day of the 
employe. The saving of lives and the 
prevention of accidents—on_ the 
highway, in the home, on the job, 
and on vacation—is the personal re- 
sponsibility of every individual and 
assumes greater importance in view 
of the loss of life America will suffer 
on the battlefields in this war. 

The Travelers Insurance Co, has 
issued a new booklet entitled, “The 
Wreckord,” which gives impressive 
figures of automobile accidents and 
deaths—and their causes. It presents 
a comprehensive analysis of the facts 
about accidents during 1941 in which 
40,000 persons were killed and almost 
a million-and-a-half were injured in 
the United States. Both totals, it 
is pointed out, are the highest in 
the history of the automobile. 

“The nation, if it is to succeed in 
its victory program simply cannot 
afford a continuation of this waste 
of life, of man-hours, of hospital 
space, of machinery and of morale,” 
the foreword states. 

Speed, carelessness and reckless- 
ness loomed high in the causes for 
accidents, since more than 90 per 
cent of all vehicles involved in fatal 
and non-fatal accidents were in ap- 
parently good mechanical condition 
at the time of the crash. More than 
82 per cent of all fatal accidents oc- 
curred on dry roads and 87 per cent 
happened in clear weather. 

Incorporated in the booklet is a 
quiz entitled, “Off to Work You Go.” 
This excellent feature proves the 
folly of dawdling at home in the 
morning, then hurrying on the high- 
way to make up for lost time and 
shows the “quizee” the exact hour 
he should get up in the morning in 
order to get to work safely and on 
time. While this booklet is particu- 
larly devoted to car drivers, the ad- 
vice might be extended to pedestri- 
ans because thousands of employes 
walk to work or walk to buses, street 
cars, and public conveyances. When 
pressed for time they take chances 
with traffic, cross streets against the 
lights or in the middle of the block, 
stand in danger zones on the streets 


where cars or trucks may side-swije 
them. 

Some of the things listed in the 
booklet as being responsible for em- 
ployes getting started to work late 
are: Not getting up when the alarm 
rings; spending too much time dress- 
ing; dawdling over breakfast; de- 
layed by reading mail, newspapers, 
listening to radio, making out shop- 
ping lists, tending furnace, or tele- 
phoning; discussions or arguments 
with wife; problems with children, 
and emergencies. Rushing to make 
up lost time promptly arranges the 
setting for an accident. 

Our personal safety deserves 
thought, stresses the booklet. ““Why 
do we dawdle at home and then 
hurry ....to make up for lost time? 
We spend precious minutes primping 
in front of the mirror after our toilet 
is really complete. We let our toast 
get cold while we divide our atten- 
tion between the morning paper and 
the radio. We discuss what we’d like 
for dinner, and we fool around for a 
while with the dog. Suddenly we 
think of the time. We’re late! We 
dash off for work like madmen .... 
taking our lives in our hands.” 

Of course, the need for keeping 
one’s automobile in a high condition 
of operation should receive particu- 
lar attention; every car owner should 
be familiar with such requisites as: 
Proper amount of air in tires, check- 
ing of gas and oil regularly, inspec- 
tion and necessary overhauling of 
engine, etc. 

And now, what about the second 
classification — home accidents and 
deaths? These figures are sufficiently 
alarming and needless as to cause the 
American Red Cross to issue a bulle- 
tin listing the hazards in homes. 
These are published in a boxed item 
accompanying this article (page 36). 
Every telephone employe should paste 
the list on the kitchen wall or other 
accessible place at home so all mem- 
bers of the family can read it and 
become safety-conscious. 

But suppose an accident does oc- 
cur, or another emergency arises, do 
you know what to do? On page 33 
is presented a full page of first aid 
suggestions which should be torn out 
and pasted conveniently at hand in 
the home. The day may come when 
serious injury or death to a loved one 
may be prevented, if you or your 
family knows what to do at the right 
time. 

This was vividly demonstrated in 
Chicago recently when a one-year-old 
baby lay ill with a high fever. Sud- 
denly its watchful mother noticed the 
child had stopped breathing. Fran- 
tically she telephoned for the emer- 
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Use adhesive tape or paste to affix this on inside of medicine cabinet door in bathroom, or on any convenient surtace. 





+ FIRST AID FOR ACCIDENTS 








IMPORTANT DON'TS 


DON'T — attempt to give anything by mouth to an unconscious person. 

DON'T — use anything from a bottle that is unlabeled or on which the label is obscured. 
DON'T — take medicine from a bottle in the dark. 
DON'T — keep poisonous drugs near other medicines. 


DON'T — give a cathartic or laxative in any case of severe or persistent abdominal pain. 








ANIMAL BITES: Wash wounds freely with 
water. Hold under running tap for several 
nutes if possible. Apply sterile gauze 
press and always see your doctor im- 
ediately. (Obtain name and address of 
owner of animal, so it may be held in quar- 
antine.) 


BRUISES: 
25 minutes 
minor cuts 


Apply ice bag or cold cloths for 
If skin is broken, treat same as 


CHIGGERS: To prevent, dust sulphur in 
shoes and socks, rub on legs. To avoid in- 
fection if you get them, paint areas with 
Tincture of Merthiolate. 


EYES: Foreign Bodies—If on white part of 
es remove by gently touching with point 
of clean handkerchief or by washing eye 
with Boric Acid or mild salt solution. Never 
rub the eye. 


Chemicals—If any chemical spatters into 
eye, wash eye with milk or consult physi- 
clan at once. 


Conjunctivitis (“‘Sore Eyes’’)—Wash eyes 
with Boric Acid solution every two hours. 
If not improved in 24 hours, always con- 
sult physician. 


FAINTING: Keep in lying position, with 
head slightly lowered. Loosen any tight 
clothing about neck. Pass Smelling Salts or 
Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia gently a few 
inches beneath nose (not too close to nose). 
Sprinkle face lightly with cold water. If 
person does not respond within short time, 
summon physician at once and keep person 
warm with blankets until physician arrives. 


FOREIGN BODIES: Slivers—Apply Iodine 

injured part. Sterilize needle point by 
passing it through a flame and use it to 
tease out" sliver. Apply tincture of Iodine 
Merthiolate, or Mercurochrome; let dry and 
cover with suitable bandage. 


FRACTURES: Deformity of injured part 
usually means a fracture. If fracture is sus- 
pected, de not attempt to move injured per- 
son, but summon a doctor at once. 


FROSTBITE: Symptoms—Pain followed by 
appearance of grayish-white color in ex- 
posed part. Treatment—Gently cover frozen 
part with the hand or expose to cool air or 
place in cold water, so that thawing will 
occur gradually. De not rub; do not expose 
to stove or fire; do not put in hot water; 
such procedures may cause serious perma- 
nent damage. 


POISONING 


1. Induce vomiting by administering 4 to 7 

glassfuls of soapsuds or strong salt water. 

If vomiting does not then occur, gently 

tickle the back of the throat. 

After vomiting has occurred, give a dose 

of Epsom Salts. 

If the poison is known to have been a 

sleeping drug, give a cup of strong coffee 

every half hour. 

If the poison is known to have been a 

corrosive poison such as Bichloride of 

Mercury, give several glassfuls of milk 

after vomiting has been induced. 

Always call a physician at once. 

6. If breathing has stopped, give artificial 
respiration. 
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HEADACHE: Simple headache may usually 
be relieved by one or two Aspirin or Em- 
pirin Compound tablets swallowed with 
water. If headaches are frequent, consult 
your doctor to determine cause. 


HEAT CRAMPS: Caused by exposure to 
heat. Symptoms—Cramps in muscles of ab- 
domen and extremities. Heat exhaustion 
may also be present. Treatment—Same as 
for heat exhaustion. 


HEAT EXHAUSTION: Caused by exposure 
to heat—either sun or indoors. Symptoms 

Face pale, skin wet and clammy, pulse weak, 
temperature subnormal. Usually conscious. 
Treatment—Keep in lying position with 
head low. Wrap in blanket. Give salt water 
to drink (teaspoonful of salt to pint of 
water) in small amounts at frequent inter- 
vals. Give a cup of strong coffee or tea or 
one teaspoonful of Aromatic Spirits of Am- 


monia, well diluted, as a stimulant Call 
physician immediately. 

INSECT BITES: Remove ‘stinger,’ if 
present. Apply paste made of baking soda 


and water. If swelling is pronounced, apply 
ice bag or cold cloths over the paste 


MINOR BURNS AND SCALDS: Apply Tan- 
nic Acid or Unguentine Jelly to burned area 
and bandage lightly with sterile gauze. 
Sterile gauze soaked in a solution of warm, 
freshly steeped strong tea may also be used. 
If burn is deep or extensive, always consult 
physician. 


MINOR CUTS: Apply pressure with sterile 
gauze until bleeding stops; then apply mild 
Tincture of Merthiolate, Mercurochrome, or 
Iodine. Allow to dry and bandage with 
sterile gauze. 





Dr. 


Your Doctor’s Name His Telephone Number 


Dr. 


Your Doctor’s Name His Telephone Number 


ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND 


Scissors 
Absorbent cotton 


Sterile gauze 
compresses 


Aromatic spirits of 
ammonia 


Ammonia inhalants 
or smelling salts 


Mild tincture of 
iodine or mer- 
curochrome 


Adhesive tape 


l-inch bandages 
(“Band-Aids’’) 


Roller bandages 
(1 & 2-inch sizes) 


Medicine dropper 


Boric acid crystals 
or boric acid 
solution 


Oil of cloves 


Tannic acid jelly 
Ice bag 


Hot water bottle 


Tincture of benzoin 
compound 











MINOR SCRAPES: If dirty, sponge off 
gently with wet gauze, blot dry and cover 
scraped area with Tincture of Merthiolate, 
Mercurochrome, or Iodine. Allow a few 
minutes to dry—no bandage necessary. If 
scrape is deep and dirty, see your doctor. 


POISON IVY: Wash exposed part with — 4 
lather five or six times but do not use brus 
or other rough material. Make a soap paste, 
apply and allow to dry. If area involved is 
extensive or seems to be spreading, consult 
physician 


PUNCTURE WOUNDS: If puncture wound 


extends deeper than the skin surface, al- 
ways consult a doctor. Serious infection can 
arise unless such wounds are properly 


treated. 


SPRAINS: Elevate injured part and apply 
ice bag or cold cloths for 25 minutes imme- 
diately after injury. Twelve hours later fol- 
low with hot applications of Epsom Salts. 
If swelling is pronounced do not attempt 
to use injured part until seen by physician 


SUNSTROKE: Caused by exposure to heat— 


usually sun's rays. Symptoms—Headache, 
skin hot and dry, red face, high fever, 
strong pulse. Usually unconscious. Treat- 


ment—Keep in lying position with head ele- 
vated. Apply cold cloths to body to cool 
Call physician immediately. 


TOOTHACHE: If cavity is present, mois- 
ten small piece of cotton with Oil of Cloves 
and apply to cavity. If no cavity is present 
apply ice bag or hot water bottle to cheek 
for comfort. For any toothache always con- 
sult your dentist. 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS: Never attempt to give 
anything by mouth. Put in flat lying posi- 
tion, turn head slightly totone side, loosen 
any tight clothing about neck, Always sum- 
mon a physician in every case unless you 
are sure it is a simple fainting spell. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 


1. Lay patient on his belly, one arm ex- 
tended directly overhead; the other arm 
bent at elbow, and with the face turned 
outward resting on the hand, so that 
nose and mouth are free for breathing. 


. Kneel so that your legs straddle the pa- 
tient’s thighs, and place the palms of 
your hands on the small of the back with 
fingers resting on the ribs, the little fin- 
ger just touching the lowest rib, with 
the thumb and fingers in natural posi- 
tion and the tips of the fingers just out 
of sight. 


3. With your arms held straight, swing for- 
ward slowly so that the weight of your 
body is gradually brought to bear on the 
patient. Your shoulder should be directly 
over the heel of the hand at the end of 
the forward swing. 


4. Immediately swing backward and remove 
the pressure completely. 


5. Wait two seconds and repeat the man- 
euver. It should be done slowly about 15 
times a minute. 


6. Continue artificial respiration until nat- 
ural breathing is restored. This may take 
several hours. Never stop artificial 
respiration unless natural breathing has 
been restored or until patient has been 
pronounced dead by a physician. 


to 


the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co 
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Quality in manufacture becomes vital 


under the stress of wartime traffic 


HE ABILITY of Automatic Electric equipment 

to take the hardest kind of punishment and 
"come back for more" is well known throughout 
the telephone field. This ruggedness and depend- 
ability is now coming to the aid of hundreds 
of operating companies, making it possible for 
them to maintain the highest standards of service 
despite the heavy traffic burdens imposed by 
wartime operation. 

Contributing to this dependable, trouble- 
free service, so vital to a nation at war, is the 
army of skilled, experienced workers that make 
up the Automatic Electric production staff. 


Many of these employees have worked continu- 
ously with Automatic Electric products for a 
generation or more. Their pride of craftsman- 
ship, their skill and experience, and their intimate 
knowledge of products and processes are im- 
portant factors in the high quality for which 


Automatic Electric equipment is famous. 


As the nation's telephone traffic becomes 
more closely geared to the fast moving war 
program, these contributions to quality are 
showing their worth in superlative performance 


and PCR dependability. 


AUTOMATIL y ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL Sy: 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, 


SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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gency inhalator squad. Then the 
desperate mother remembered some- 
thing she had read. Quickly she 
pressed her lips against the mouth 
of her motionless baby son and began 
to breathe into his lungs. Soon he 
showed signs of reviving, and when 
the inhalator squad arrived the child 
had regained his breath. The squad 
applied the oxygen machine for about 
ten minutes, but to the mother went 
the credit for saving her baby’s life 
—because she knew what to do when 
seconds were precious. 

The third classification of 18,000 
deaths in occupational accidents dur- 
ing 1941 does not tell the whole story. 
There were 1,600,000 persons in- 
jured, and both injuries and deaths 
caused a loss of about 180 million 
man days. This includes time charged 
for deaths and permanent disability. 
Transposed to a modern interpreta- 
tion, the time lost in occupational 
accidents was equivalent to the time 


necessary to produce 9,000 large 
bomber planes. 
However, the National Safety 


Council points out that the off-the- 
job accidents caused the most stag- 
gering losses during 1941. Off-the- 
job accidents caused 30,000 deaths, 
19,000 of which resulted from mo- 
tor vehicle accidents. Furthermore, 
workers lost 280 million man hours 
due to off-the-job accidents. Inter- 
preted into a practical comparison 
of wartime, the time lost in off-the- 
job accidents was equivalent to the 
time necessary to produce 13,000 
large bombers. 

In the face of the foregoing sta- 
tistics, perhaps the telephone people 
will want to tighten their belts and 
give even more thought to the matter 
of safety. 


The Automobile and 
Tire Situation 

Probably no industry is more tire- 
conscious than the telephone indus- 
try which depends greatly upon 
motor transportation to maintain 
quickly and efficiently the telephone 
plant and property. Several articles 
have already been published in 
TELEPHONY on the subject, and the 
reader is again directed to the fol- 
lowing articles: 

“Tying Up Vehicle Driving With 
Defense,” TELEPHONY, January 17, 
page 14, discusses the conservation 
of gasoline and oil, as well as tires 
and various automobile parts. 

“ ‘Nervous’ Driving Wastes Gaso- 
line,” February 21 issue, page 36, 
cites statistics on the wastage caused 
by drivers who are “foot nervous” 
and pat or pump the accelerator 
pedal while the vehicle is standing 
still at a traffic light or while parked 
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1. FALLS AND BROKEN BONES: 


Are stairways well-lighted? 


2. BURNS AND SCALDS: 


Is a screen used at fireplace? 
Are chimneys cleaned regularly? 


Is rubbish disposed of promptly? 


4. ELECTRIC SHOCK: 


5. CUTS AND INFECTION: 


6. POISONINGS: 


Are all poisons separately stored? 


Are medicines separately stored? 


7. GUNSHOT WOUNDS: 





COMMON HOME HAZARDS 


Issued by The American National Red Cross 


{Each year more than 32,000 Americans are killed in home accidents. 
fatal accidents and over half of all injuries occur in and about homes.) 


Are stairs clear of toys and other household articles? 


Are small rugs secured against slipping? 
Is ice cleared from steps and walks? 
Are porch railings and floors sound? 

ls play apparatus in good condition? 


Are hot containers beyond reach of small children? 
Are small children protected from tubs of hot water? 
Are matches kept from little children? 


ls woodwork protected from stovepipes? 


3. ASPHYXIATION AND SUFFOCATION: 


Are gas burners adjusted for proper combustion? 

Are all gas connections substantial? 

Are garage doors always open when starting automobile engine? 
Ils bedding secured against possible smothering of baby? 


Are electrical appliances in good condition? 
Are worn and broken cords promptly discarded? 
Are installations and repairs made by competent persons? 


Are toys with sharp points and edges discarded? 
Are sharp-edged tools kept away from small children? 
Is skillful use of knives and other tools learned? 


Are poison containers clearly identified ? 
Are unused medicines promptly discarded? 
Are firearms about premises unloaded? 


Are all firearms out of reach of young children? 
Are they always handled as if loaded? 


One-third of ail 








with the engine running. In this 
article it was stated that a nervous 
driver who races his engine ten times 
in each of 150 daily stops at traffic 
lights would waste 195 gallons of 
gasoline a year—a regrettable loss 
for one person to cause, but when 
multiplied by employes throughout 
all industries, the loss would run into 
staggering figures. 


““Now—About Tires,” published in 
the April 25 issue, page 33, offers 
excellent suggestions on how drivers 
of vehicles may obtain the maximum 
life from tires. Our conservation 
program makes it imperative that 
tires give the greatest mileage pos- 
sible. 


The transportation of employes to 
work has been given special consid- 
eration in some sections of the coun- 
try, and where employes live near 
each other they take turns driving 
their cars and picking up the others, 
sharing expenses and conserving 
wear on automobiles as well as on 
tires. 

(To be continued) 


(Epitor’s NOTE: In next week's 
issue there will be published a second 
installment on what telephone people 
can do in this war effort. In the 
second article Miss Riley will discuss 
the secrecy of telephone communica- 
tion, saving employe time, and man- 
agement’s responsibility.) 
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Money Talks nu vown tne une! 


Do you know why the new Western Union Rubber 
Insulators are cutting down breakage costs so success- 





WRITE FOR a a . . . 
SPECIAL BULLETIN fully? And eliminating a lot of reinstallation expense, as 


well! It’s the best news on the wires today—and we can 
say so frankly because these 


WESTERN UNION 
Rubber INSULATORS 


were designed and proved by Western Union under 
“tough” conditions of coastal fog and humidity. Conti- 
nental collaborated in their creation by developing the 
precisely right rubber compound for insulator service. It’s 
too big a story to tell in any one advertisement, so we’ve 
issued a special folder-bulletin that will give you the 
facts. Just write for it now. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 





ERLE, PENN A., See Os A. 


FOR BETTER BATTERY SERVICE 


Insist on a G-E 
| Copper-Oxide or Tungar 


BATTERY 

















CHARGER 





All over the country General 
Electric Battery Chargers are 






keeping telephone common 5 Mercury-Tungar Battery 
G-E Copper-Oxide Battery battery systems in tip-top oper- Charger 

va ating shape. Full-rated output of 6 am- 
Fully automatic control peres from 19 to 52 bat- 
withautomatictemperature § For more information about the G-E line tery volts. Filter reactance. 
compensation protects bat- of Battery Chargers for Telephone Systems, Excellent charger for me- 
teries against under- or just write Section A-523-4, Appliance & dium-sized exchanges. Fine 
over-charging. Eight dif- Merchandise Dept., General Electric for continuous 3-amp. 

ferent models available. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. float charge. 


GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 
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HE DECISION of the North- 
western Bell to eliminate its 
recently imposed 15 per cent 


surcharge on telephone rates in lowa 
ends for the time being a trouble- 
some controversy. But it leaves 
several puzzles in its wake. The an- 
nouncement of Northwestern Bell, 
made in Des Moines, Iowa, was as 
follows: 


“In response to the request of OPA 
and with a desire to cooperate fully 
with the national effort to prevent in- 
flation, we have withdrawn the 15 per 
cent surcharge on telephone rates in 
Iowa effective May 15.” 


What immediately strikes the eye 
is that Northwestern Bell ostensibly 
acted ‘‘on the request of OPA.” This 
is true enough, of course. But it is 
noteworthy that the statement does 
not mention the FCC, which was 
actually more active than the OPA 
in needling the Bell System concern- 
ing the Iowa rate increase. As a 
matter of fact, the action of North- 
western Bell followed a conference 
held in Washington on May 12 be- 
tween Bell representatives and those 
of the FCC and OPA. 

Furthermore, we should remember 
that the Federal Price Control Act, 
which is the organic statute con- 
trolling the work of the OPA, speci- 
fically exempts utility rates from 
the jurisdiction of the OPA. That, 
of course, would not prevent a volun- 
tary compliance with an OPA “re- 
quest” concerning telephone rates, 
even though it would seem such a 
request might be more readily ex- 
pected from the FCC. 

And so the Iowa rate incident 
leaves a jurisdictional question mark. 
Will the OPA, which admittedly has 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Northwestern Bell withdraws rate increase in lowa after 
conference with FCC and OPA on May 12... . Nation- 
wide gasoline rationing expected about July |... . Action 


will have big effect on telephone service. 


no authority over telephone rates, 
now follow a policy of informal 
“requests” and “suggestions” when- 
ever a telephone company seeks an 
upward rate adjustment? Is the Bell 
System going to regard the Iowa 
case as a precedent for “cooperation” 
with the OPA anywhere in the 
United States? Or will the Bell con- 
sider Iowa as a special case because 
of the absence of local regulatory 
authority? In any event, what is go- 
ing to be the position of the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry if the 
OPA should decide to embark on a 
general policy of “regulation by re- 
quest”? 

We do not know for an absolute 
certainty that the Iowa case has been 
completely terminated. Although 
there is no clue to be found in the 
statement issued by Northwestern 
Bell, quoted above, we may certainly 
assume that the Bell System has no 
intention of foreclosing all further 
possibility of rate adjustment even 
in Iowa, if the situation there should 
require a re-examination of the 
question. 

At the informal conference held 
in Washington on May 12 various 
possibilities were discussed not only 
between Bell and government repre- 
sentatives, but between OPA and 
FCC ex parte. Among these were: 
(1) Northwestern Bell might sus- 
pend the Iowa increase only tempo- 





rarily until it could obtain regulatory 
justification and approval of similar 


increases in neighboring states 
where local regulatory authority 
exists. If such approval and justi- 


fication were forthcoming, the criti- 
cism of the attempted Iowa increases 
would lose much of its force. (2) 
Northwestern Bell might re-apply 
the proposed increase to the entire 
state of Iowa, thereby submitting to 
at least a partial examination of the 
question by the FCC on the inter- 
state phases. In this event an O.K. 
by the FCC on the merits of the 
proposed increase would likewise re- 
move grounds for criticism of the 
increase for the Iowa interior. (3) 
The Iowa rate increase might be 
withdrawn entirely and indefinitely, 
thereby terminating the controversy. 


As we have seen, the Northwestern 
Bell chose to follow the third course. 
By linking its decision to a “request 
of the OPA,” it gains the benefit of 
cooperation with the federal govern- 
ment during the emergency. This is 
very fine for the present. But it 
would be an optimist indeed who 
would forecast the likelihood that 
telephone rates can be frozen at their 
present levels for the duration in all 
sections. This notwithstanding the 
recent action of the Wisconsin com- 
mission looking towards telephone 
rate freezing regardless of return. 


One result of the course followed 
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LENZ ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


I'751 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
“IN BUSINESS SINCE 1904” 


This Final Check 
Before They're Yours 


To make absolutely certain that 
the poles have received full creo- 
sote penetration, this man takes 
increment borings of each charge 
as it is withdrawn from the treating 
cylinder. 


This is the last of many inspections 
made by Taylor-Colquitt to guar- 
antee you of perfectly impreg- 
nated, sound, long-lived poles. 
And long life anasioad? cost per 


} year of service. 
- 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


na =< AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, RICHMOND (VA) AND SAM FRANCISCO 
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by Northwestern Bell is fortunate 
for the telephone industry as a 
whole. That is the removal of any 
basis for the FCC to recommend or 
agitate in favor of broadening FCC 
jurisdiction to include intrastate rate 
regulation along the lines now exer- 
cised by the ICC over railroad rates. 
The “anti-Shreveport” clause still 
remains in the Communications Act; 
and any pressing argument for its 
removal has been dissolved for the 
present. 


Speaking of Iowa brings to mind 
the fact that the new Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, authorized last 
week by the President’s signature, 
will set up shop at Fort Des Moines. 
The establishment of this corps, 
which was predicted by your cor- 
respondent in this department sev- 
eral months ago, is of more than 
passing interest to the telephone in- 
dustry. One of the principal reasons 
for WAAC is to provide telephone 
and telegraph operators for duty in 
Army camps and other military 
areas, thereby releasing men soldiers 
for combat duty or at least more 
active functions. 

This is in line with the policy laid 
down by the former Chief Signal 
Officer, Maj. Gen. J. O. Mauborgne, 
and vigorously pursued by his suc- 
cessor, Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead. 
This policy has been, in brief, to 
relieve the Army as much as possible 
of all so-called “housekeeping duties” 
by turning them over to our private 
companies, civilian service employes, 
or other qualified persons. 

It was in line with this policy that 
the Signal Corps put out feelers sev- 
eral months ago to have private tele- 
phone companies take over the active 
business of installing, maintaining, 
and operating routine communica- 
tions in the Army reservations. At 
the time, however, it was found that 
a general and immediate application 
of such a measure would be quite 
expensive. Nevertheless, the trend is 
in that direction. And now we may 
expect that the participation of pri- 
vate telephone companies in the 
handling of routine military com- 
munications will be supplemented by 
the work of some of the lady soldiers 
of the WAAC. 

Establishment of the WAAC does 
not mean that the Army has gone 
co-ed. There will be no Battalion of 
Death or camp fraternizing along 
the Bolshevik lines which caused so 
many international eyebrows to be 
raised at the Soviet defense organ- 
ization. The lady soldiers will have 
their uniform and their own com- 
missioned and non-commissioned offi- 
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"I'm sorry—your party doesn't answer! Shall | ring ‘em again?"' 


cers. But they will also have their 
own schedule of duties—not subject 
to the same regimentation as the 
male soldier, such as military court 
martial or the international Articles 
of War. 

The federal law authorizes a maxi- 
mum WAAC of 150,000. But the 
Army is going to try a much smaller 
unit as a start—probably less than 
10,000. 


There has been much confusion 
and exaggeration about’ gasoline 
rationing which started last week 
on the east coast. If the real back- 
ground is kept in mind, business men 
should be able to exercise better 
judgment as to the likely develop- 
ments. As far as can now be seen, 
public utilities do not have to worry 
about having their own supply for 
business purposes cut down. They 
will be expected to save as much as 
they can, voluntarily. 

First of all, it is probably gener- 
ally understood by this time that 
there is a real shortage in the trans- 
portation of petroleum products to 
the east coast and to far northwest- 
ern coastal points. It is not a phoney 
shortage. And there is no shortage 
on the producing end. On the con- 
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trary, southwestern storage facilities 
have become so congested that pro- 
duction has had to be curtailed, ex- 
cept for the super-volatile products 
required for military aviation. 

But there is more to this gasoline 
rationing than meets the eye. If the 
gasoline shortage along the east 
coast were a separate problem, it 
could be isolated and dealt with as 
such. This would mean only strict 
gasoline rationing in the East for 
the rest of the summer, with perhaps 
some easing up next fall. Possibly 
by next spring we could dispense 
with gas rationing altogether, even 
in the East. This would be the result 
of an expected improvement in the 
petroleum transportation situation 
through a combination of certain 
distribution alternatives and the in- 
evitable reduction in the number of 
cars on the road. 

But it is not as simple as that. 
The gasoline shortage, if you want 
to call it a shortage, is closely allied 
to the rubber shortage. And the 
rubber shortage is a real shortage; 
you cannot call it anything else. As 
one OPA official expressed this rela- 
tionship in terms of rationing, “The 
gasoline shortage ties in very nicely 

(Please turn to page 60) 
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WHEW! THIS 1S SURE A LONG SPAN! 











A POWERFUL 


RINGING CONVERTER 


Has Proven Its Efficiency Under 
Most Severe Operating Conditions 
Sub-Cycle is built for heavy duty—requires no 
routine maintenance—cannot interfere with radio 
reception—is economical in operation—and quiet 
—output voltage regulation between no load and 

full load is very close. In it there are NO MOV- 
ING PARTS TO ADJUST. 


MANUFACTURED IN SIX 
MODELS FOR LOADS RANG- 























ING FROM SMALL PBX TO . ' 
THE LARGEST CENTRAL alo ‘ NY 
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ALSO PULSATORS = ES, it's AMERTEL High Tensile Wire.” 
° You can safely build longer spans when 
you take advantage of the extra strength of 
Sold by Leading Distributors AMERTEL-85 and AMERTEL-135. This results 


in reduced costs for labor and material. These 
THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION wires have strength to withstand heavier ice and 

LORAIN, OHIO wind loads, with a reduction of maintenance ex- 
pense. [The telephonic transmission qualities of 
these high tensile wires are equal or superior to 
those of standard “BB” grade. 

Both AMERTEL Telephone Wires and 
AMERSTRAND Steel Strand are galvanized in 
such a way that there is a chemical bond between 
the zinc and steel. This prevents cracking or peel- 
ing of the rust-resistant coating. It is just one of 
the many carefully supervised processes in the 
production of these wires that guarantee “Con- 
trolled Quality” and better service. 

In addition to AMERTEL-85 and -135, these 
wires are made in “EBB”, “BB” and “Steel” 
grades. AMERSTRAND Steel Strand is made in 


all standard sizes and grades. 
D R : E R I T E Sold By Leading Distributors 
The Modern DESICCANT FOR DRYING CABLE SPLICES 


DRIERITE dries the Cable Splice by positive absorption of all 
moisture from wires, insulation, bandage and surfaces inside 
the sleeve. Application is easy and rapid. 














LOOK 
FOR THESE TAGS. 


They are placed for 
your protection on 
every coil of AMER- 
TEL Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire and 
AMERSTRAND 
Steel Strand. 


The snow-white granular DESICCANT is neither poisonous, cor- 
rosive nor abrasive, and does not evolve gas, fume or odor 
either in storage or in use. It eliminates all chance of fire, 
accident or discomfort to workmen or occupants of buildings. 
STANDARD PACKAGES 
Vg Pint Can ( 50 grams) 48 per Carton. 
\/, Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton. 


| Quart Can (800 grams) 12 per Carton. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


For sale by the Manufacturer and Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
leading telephone supply houses. 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
W. A. HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY | | sna ete 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO UNi@@eeer SIlIATES STEE! 
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THE REPAIR OF 


BY W. H. MARTIN 


T IS HIGHLY desirable to make 
periodic inspections of rural 

telephone instruments and re- 
place all parts which approved tests 
indicate are not in first-class con- 
dition. Effective repairs are espe- 
cially important at this time when 
the supply of new instruments is 
reduced to a minimum. Trouble- 
men may ordinarily replace re- 
ceivers and transmitters and their 
parts, mouthpieces, cords, fuses, 
generators, bells and other minor 
parts when making inspections. 
However, such repairs as open re- 
ceivers, induction coils, ringers and 
generators may not be accomplished 
on the job, but instead the unserv- 
iceable part should be replaced. 

The repair of parts, such as re- 
winding coils, should not be at- 
tempted by the average telephone 
company. New or repaired parts 
should be purchased from a reliable 
telephone supply house. 


Troublemen should be equipped 





Small special pliers useful on telephone instrument 
repairs. 
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Rural Line Jelophones 


When tests on rural telephone instruments prove any of 
the parts are defective, they should be repaired or re- 
placed. Troublemen can perform their best work only 
with proper tools and by making a careful survey of each 
job to locate and ascertain the cause of the trouble. 


with tools necessary to accurately 
locate the defective part in the tele- 
phone. A head band receiver with 
cords and test clips will prove ideal 
for this work as this instrument 
leaves both hands free to work. A 
test receiver may be used either 
with or without a battery in series. 
When testing to trace the battery 
circuit through the transmitter, a 
battery in series with the test re- 
ceiver is not required. When test- 
ing to determine the continuity of 
a circuit a test battery in series 
with the receiver will prove most 
helpful. 

Two test receivers, one with bat- 
tery in series and one without, will 
often prove useful, or a receiver, 
with a switch to cut the test battery 
either in or out of the circuit, may 
be used to advantage. Generally, 
single cords about three feet in 
length should be attached to the 
test receiver, one equipped with a 
test clip and the other a test point. 
Some troublemen prefer to make 
use of two test clips and then con- 
nect a test point as required. 

A test buzzer with dry cell bat- 
tery in series will prove desirable 
for general telephone trouble-test- 
ing and locating. This buzzer will 
also be found most convenient in 
the location of loose connections 


and cut-out trouble. A good plan 
is to attach the buzzer to the trans- 
mitter and then listen in the re- 
ceiver as the cord and various parts 
of the telephone are moved or 
jarred by light tapping with the 
wood handle of a screwdriver. A 
cut-out will be instantly detected 
by a noticeable interruption of the 
tone in the receiver. 

Telephone dry cells should be 
tested with either a special battery 
tester or a voltmeter. Never at- 
tempt to test the battery by placing 
a short circuit across them with a 





Three types of pliers—diagonals, long nose and 
lineman's pliers—are necessary on any telephone 
instrument repair work. 
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pair of pliers to draw a spark. This 
practice will considerably reduce 
the life of the battery and will not 
indicate its condition with refer- 
ence to providing good telephone 
service. 

One good method of making a 
test of both the battery and the 
transmitter circuit is to connect a 
milliammeter in series and then 
watch its fluctuations as you talk 
into the transmitter. You will soon 
learn from practice how to detect 
when the instrument is not func- 
tioning properly. 

Each troubleman should be 
equipped with screwdrivers and 
pliers of various sizes. A good 


soldering iron and a blow torch are | 


very necessary as loose connections 
continue to cause the great major- 
ity of our telephone troubles. Now 
that so many farms are equipped 
with electricity, an electric solder- 
ing iron may frequently be used to 
advantage. A good, safe extension 
cord will prove useful on many 
jobs, and a flashlight should be in- 
cluded in every troubleman’s tool 
kit. 

We shall attempt to indicate 
briefly the parts of a telephone 
which usually develop trouble most 
frequently. The induction coil, 
which is in reality a step-up trans- 
former, causes very little trouble, 
as a rule. These coils, however, 
may be found open occasionally 
after severe lightning storms. Also, 
a part of the windings of the sec- 
ondary of the coil may be found 
shorted out. The windings may be 
tested with the receiver and battery 
in series and the trouble quickly 
located. 

Transmitters will naturally de- 
teriorate after long years of serv- 
ice, and when one is found defec- 
tive it should be immediately 
replaced. When a quantity of defec- 
tive transmitters have accumulated 
in the storeroom they should be 
returned to the manufacturer or 
sent to a qualified and properly 
equipped repair shop for rebuilding. 

Never attempt to tear down a 


transmitter and repair it on the | 


job or in your own shop. Special 
tools and testing equipment are 
necessary to satisfactorily accom- 
plish such repairs. Likewise, make 


sure that the transmitter is actually | 


at fault before removing it for often 


the trouble is caused by some other | 


part of the instrument. 


The telephone receiver gets a lot 
of abuse and knocking around, con- 
sequently, it causes some trouble. 
The diaphragm should clear the 
pole pieces about .012 inch and this 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT T0 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY 


@ Ten years ago telephone repeater equipment was 
not available to Independent Telephony, except upon an exhorbitant 
basis. But during this ten-year interval, Harding Telephone Engineering 
has developed The Self-compensating Telephone Repeater; The A.V.C. 
Repeater; The 100°, Automatic Modulation-control for both A.M. and 
F.M. Radio Transmitters and also THE CORD-CIRCUIT TRANSMISSION 
BOOSTER, which may be connected across the ordinary cord-circuit, 
with nothing as accessory equipment excepting an additional key to 
operate the BOOSTER, in connections requiring amplification. Ordi- 
narily the cord-circuit is used in the usual manner, without Booster. The 
Booster may also be used as a fixed Line-repeater in long toll or rural 
lines; or it may be used as a fixed terminal repeater, in such long lines. 


@ The ordinary Repeater, with its meticulous balancing 
nets, is considered one of the most difficult of all telephone instruments. 
Even in the case of dire need of transmission improvement, the con- 
templation of the use of such an expedient, in many cases would have 
admitted of quite some speculation and hesitancy, due to limited Plant 
facilities and Personnel. The thought of continuous performance with 
the attending maintenance might have been staggering. But Harding 
Equipment dispenses with all that difficulty of “balancing and con- 
tinual observation. There are no “balancing nets" involved. 


@ But that is all beside the point. Perhaps after all we 
have over-estimated the need of Independent Telephony, for Transmission 
Improvement? But those of you who are cumbered a Unloaded 22-gauge 
Cable; Iron wire; and long Rural and Toll lines having transmission 
equivalent under commercial standard, will find in The Harding Booster 
an Efficient and Economical alternative to changing from lron to Copper 
and to loaded cable, in the matter of transmission improvement. 


@ The Instrument insures a gain of not less than 10 decibels. 
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HARDING TELEPHONE REPEATERS 
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clearance should be maintained at 
all times. However, the diaphragm 
should never be bent to obtain this 
clearance. Diaphragms are cheap 
and should be replaced when they 
show a dent, bend or any other vis- 
ual evidence of defect. The spacing 
between the pole pieces and the 
diaphragm may be maintained in 
an old receiver by the use of an air 
gap file although this repair should 
be carefully performed. 

Trouble in the ringer is usually 
caused by faulty adjustment. The 
most effective adjustment, in most 
cases, is one that permits the clap- 
per to travel only about *%,-inch, 
and not actually touching either 
gong by about ,j,-inch. Proper 
clearance should be maintained be- 
tween the magnet ends and the 
armature. Make sure also that no 
foreign particles, such as scraps of 
paper, have lodged under exposed 
gongs. 

The switchhook in the modern 
telephone causes little trouble if 
left strictly alone. Never sand- 
paper or file contacts, but if tar- 
nished, burnish them with a special 
tool or the smooth blade of a knife. 
Be sure that the screws in the 
clamping blocks which hold the con- 
tact springs are tight and that the 
contacts are aligned properly. Make 
sure that proper follow and clear- 
ance of the contacts are maintained. 
Modern hand generators cause little 








The head receiver on the left has a dry cell battery 

in series and the one on the right does not have 

@ battery. The combination handset in the center 

is rarely considered necessary for clearing trouble 
on local battery telephones. 


trouble if maintained with reason- 
able care, the most common fault 
being either burned, short, or open 
armature coils. When permanent 
magnets are removed from a gen- 
erator the open ends should be im- 
mediately covered with an iron 
plate or keeper. Only a_ small 
amount of oil snould be used on the 
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FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS! 


Due to censorship requirements 
of the United States Government, 
there may be unavoidable delays 
in the mailing of copies of 
TELEPHONY to subscribers in 
foreign countries. However. all 
possible steps will be taken to 
speed the mailing of such copies 
and we ask the indulgence of all 
our foreign subscribers in this 
respect. 











generator bearings to keep them in 
condition; too much oil may prove 
a source of trouble. 

The generator magnets may lose 
their power in time, but may be 
recharged in any properly equipped 
repair shop. A good generator 
magnet should have power sufficient 
to hold a suspended three-pound 
iron weight. 

The condenser is used in various 
ways in the modern rural line tele- 
phone. One common use of a con- 
denser is to connect it in the re- 
ceiver circuit so that the bells will 
ring when a subscriber forgets and 
leaves his receiver off the hook. 
Condensers may also be used in 
the bell circuits so that the line 
may be conveniently tested with a 
voltmeter. 

The ground connection on a rural 
line telephone is very important and 
should be installed and maintained 
with care. When a cold-water pipe 
is available it may be used for a 
ground connection by attaching the 
ground wire to it with a suitable 
clamp. When a ground rod is used, 
it should be driven to the proper 
depth and the connection made so 
that a strong electrical contact is 
had. 

The lightning protector is im- 
portant and should be _ selected, 
installed and maintained with 
extreme care. If the lightning pro- 
tector is of a proper type and 
inspected regularly, the serious 
instrument troubles so commonly 
traced to lightning will be ex- 
tremely few. Various types of good 
protectors are now available and 
may be purchased at a reasonable 
cost. Purchase a quantity of re- 
pair parts such as fuses and open 
space cut-outs so that the protec- 
tors may be carefully maintained, 
which is necessary to preserve its 
protective qualities. 

While the repair of a telephone 
on the job is advocated when the 
work can be_ successfully per- 
formed, there are times when this 
practice may not prove entirely 





satisfactory. When a _ subscriber 
has experienced considerable trou- 
ble with his telephone, either real 
or imaginary, he will invariably 
feel much better if you replace the 
instrument entirely. If you have a 
spare telephone it may be used and 
then repairs made to the defective 
instrument in the shop on some 
rainy day. It generally proves much 
easier to perform a complete over- 
haul of a telephone on a bench 
where tools and material are read- 
ily available. 

Then, too, a troubleman should 
always test the instrument care- 
fully to make sure that a part is 
defective before replacing it. Sub- 
scribers will soon lose faith in a 
troubleman if they watch him work 
hard to replace a part but still the 
telephone is inoperative. Before 


starting to repair a telephone, make 
certain that the house wire and 


Assorted screw drivers are useful in telephone 
instrument repair. 


line are not at fault and that trou- 
ble actually is present in the tele- 
phone. Many dry cells are replaced 
when they are not actually at fault 
but only on a guess of the trouble- 
man. This is an expensive practice 
and benefits no one. 

Careful inspection of telephone 
stations at regular intervals and a 
replacement of the defective parts 
will do much to maintain good 
telephone service, keep subscribers 
happy and in a mood to pay their 
bills regularly. This will tend to 
contribute much to the general 
prosperity of the operating com- 
pany. 
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WPB Orders to Be Explained 











At Nebraska District Meetings 

In order that member companies of 
the Nebraska Telephone Association 
may be informed as to the contents of 
the three new priority orders issued 
April 23 by the War Production Board, 
covering conservation of materials, 
maintenance and operating construc- 
tion preferences (TELEPHONY, May 2), 
George M. Kloidy, secretary of the Ne- 
braska association, has announced three 
district meetings will be held at which 
the intent and the meaning of the or- 
ders will be explained and clarified. 

The first meeting was to be held in 
the City Hall at Holdrege, May 19; the 
second, in the Hotel Norfolk at Nor- 
folk, May 21; the third, Hotel Paddock 
at Beatrice, May 26. 


Vv 


Oklahoma Meeting to Discuss 
Air Raid Control Centers 

Telephone companies operating in 
central and northwestern Oklahoma 
will be informed as to operation of tele- 
phone air raid control centers to be 
established at strategic locations, in 
papers and discussions at the district 
meeting of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association, scheduled for June 12 at 
Enid, under sponsorship of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., which 
operates the Enid exchange. 

Other operating and war emergency 
problems also will be presented at the 
Enid meeting, according to H. W. 
Hubenthal, secretary of the Oklahoma 
association. 


Vv 


General's April Telephone 
Gain Less Than Last Year 

General Telephone Corp. reports for 
its subsidiaries a gain of 3,466 com- 
pany-owned telephones for April, as 
compared with a gain of 4,659 tele- 
phones for the month of April, 1941. 
The gain for the first four months of 
1942 totals 11,494 or 1.98 per cent as 
compared with a gain of 16,275 tele- 
phones or 3.06 per cent for the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. 

The subsidiaries now have in opera- 
tion 590,653 company-owned telephones. 


Vv 


On Utilities Board 

President A. A. LOWMAN of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., has 
been appointed a member of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Utili- 
ties District of Omaha, which operates 
gas, water and ice plants owned by the 
public. He will fill a vacancy caused 
by a resignation. 
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MAKE “AR” REBUILDING 
PART OF YOUR 
MAINTENANCE PLAN! 
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For efficient operation under today's emergency condi- 
tions, make systematic rebuilding a regular part of your 
long-term maintenance planning. Don't wait until equip- 
ment falls to pieces or becomes unusable! Send in 
telephones, switchboards, P.B.X.'s, etc., for AR rebuilding 
and modernizing under a regular plan for increasing 
operating efficiency and lengthening useful life. Where 
we can, we'll lend you substitute equipment during the 
rebuilding period, if you so desire. Remember, AR 
rebuilding means a complete factory job by expert 
telephone craftsmen, and we rebuild, modernize or convert 
products to suit your needs. Write for prices and full 
information. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
IN REBUILDING SERVICE 








AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 











WARTIME OPERATION 
Jheme at Illinois WNeeting. 





By R. C. RENO 
Managing Editor of TELEPHONY 


LLINOIS telephone companies were 
urged to make a survey of the 

conditions in their plants, in their 
supply situation, and in their gen- 
eral business operations to see that 
they are utilizing all their resources 
and facilities to aid the war effort, 
by J. I. Kennedy, president of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, at 
that organization’s convention in 
Peoria, May 12 and 13. 

This recommendation seemed to 
be the subject of the entire conven- 
tion, not only in the convention hall 
but in the hotel corridors, as almost 
all of those attending the meeting 
were telling each other how they are 
changing their operations and poli- 
cies to gear their companies to meet 
the fast-moving war communication 
demands. 

The convention was attended by 
representatives of many small com- 
panies who particularly are in need 
of all the information available as 
to how their companies can fit into 
the overall communication system. 
Small companies are all-important to 
the industry in rendering efficient 
communication service to the nation 
and it is the responsibility of the 
larger companies to see that they 
receive this aid. This assistance was 
furnished at the Illinois convention, 
as it has been at all previous state 
meetings. 

The following officers were elected 
at the convention: President, Harry 
A. Joslyn, Sycamore; vice president, 
Lon J. Jester, Rockford; general 
counsel, Ben B. Boynton, Springfield, 
and secretary-treasurer, A. J. Par- 
sons, Springfield. 

Directors elected were: Harry H. 
Bates, Dixon; C. R. Brown, Spring- 
field; Donaldson Coombes, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Verne B. Clark, Pekin; Dr. 
R. E. Gordon, El Paso; J. G. Hardy, 
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Annual convention of Illinois Telephone Association was 
completely given over to discussions of ways and means 
for telephone companies to fit their facilities into the 


general war scheme. 


Springfield; Lon J. Jester, Rock- 
ford; H. A. Joslyn, Sycamore; J. I. 
Kennedy, Freeport; H. G. Lankford, 
Chicago; R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon; 
L. R. Mapes, Chicago; C. F. Melick, 
Eureka; R. G. Roadstrum, Gales- 


burg; Dr. J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville; 
Earl F. Stice, Altamont, and R. B. 
Still, Bloomington. 

President Kennedy opened the 
convention Tuesday morning, May 
12, by calling upon Secretary Par- 





Newly-elected officers of the Illinois Telephone Association are: President, H. A. JOSLYN, Sycamore 
(standing); vice president, LON J. JESTER, Rockford (right) and secretary-treasuret, A. J. PARSONS, 
Springfield. The men are talking over the association's plans for the ensuing year. 
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In this trio at the Illinois convention are shown 
(left to right): R. QUIMBY, Clinton, C. H. BOOK- 
MAN and R. ANDERSON, both of Freeport. 


sons for his report. Mr. Parsons 
traced the activities of the associa- 
tion in connection with helping small 
companies increase their rates; the 
preparation of a recommended set of 
rules and regulations; the prepara- 


tion of a detailed booklet on the pro- | 


tection of telephone equipment and 
facilities, as well as other important 
functions. He complimented Mrs. 
Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor 


of the association and author of | 


“The Operator’s Corner” appearing 
regularly in TELEPHONY, whose serv- 
ices have been demanded by an in- 
creasing number of telephone com- 
panies. 

In his annual address, President 
Kennedy paid tribute to national and 
state telephone associations for ren- 
dering meritorious service to the 
telephone industry during its rela- 
tively short and progressive history. 
He also praised telephone trade 
magazines for the efficient manner in 
which they keep the industry in- 
formed of major developments and 


urged all telephone companies to | 


subscribe to them. Manufacturers 


also were complimented by Mr. Ken- | 


nedy for the way they are keeping 
the industry supplied under the pres- 
ent strenuous restrictions. 


Mr. Kennedy thanked the Illinois | 


Commerce Commission for the fair- 
ness it has shown the industry in 
dealing with regulatory matters. He 
closed his address by paying a glow- 
ing tribute to telephone employes 
and stated that no other group of 


TOOLED-UP 


to Maintain America’s Lines 


America’s lines of telephone com- 
munication now carry a greater 
responsibility than ever before. 
And, today’s lineman must stand 
equipped to do the finest, fastest 
work. A great deal of his efficiency 
depends upon the quality and de- 
sign of the tools he uses. That’s why 
leading independent telephone com- 
panies choose GRAYBAR as the logi- 
cal source of tools. They know that 
the tools they buy from GRAYBAR 





are not only designed for the job, 
but that their performance has been 
pre-tested under actual field condi- 
tions by leading companies who 
buy via GRAYBAR. 

So, next time you need anything 
along the line, remember to call on 
your local GRAYBAR Representa- 
tive. You'll be sure to get quality 
products and cooperative service no 


matter how large or small the item. 


Americans are more conscious of 
their duties. He predicted that tele- | 
phone employes will satisfactorily | 
meet any demands made of them by | 
the nation during the war. 

Ben B. Boynton, general counsel 
of the Illinois association, then pre- 
sented his annual report. He stated 
w% that the telephone industry has two 
NS, important functions at the present 
time—(1) that of providing vital 
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c , . the | 
communication service and (2) con- . 
serving critical materials. While he : “ 
stated that these two functions he 
seemed to be in opposition to each clas 
other, he said the industry still must pas 
furnish efficient service in spite of i 
limited equipment and facilities. He A 
declared the first war-time obligation ——_ 
of the industry is to the govern- day 
ment; the second is to the public and ingt 
stockholders. and 
In connection with the three WPB and 
orders for the telephone industry, fielc 
Mr. Boynton said that the industry pap 
should use common sense in inter- thor 
preting the orders and accept them in thre 
the spirit which the government in- _ 
tended for the most efficient execu- bur 
tion of the war. ser" 
However, Mr. Boynton warned disc 
that in making interpretations of the | | yennepy, Freeport (right), retiring president of the Illinois association, and DR. J. G. SCHWARZ, 
orders it is well to remember that Jerseyville (center), association director, welcome JEFF WILLIAMS, Chickasha, Okla., nationally known T 
while no specific penalties for viola- philosopher and humorist, who addressed the closing session of the convention. dan 
tions are provided in the orders 7 
themselves, the second war act pro- employment of men operators at  nishing equipment and supplies; (2) day 
vides for penalties for violation of night and other changes which have furnishing trained personnel for the wit 
any WPB orders. taken place. Signal Corps, and (3) providing effi- Phi 

“National Affairs” was the subject He urged telephone people to tell cient commercial facilities and serv- of 
of an address by Louis Pitcher, Chi- the public about their difficulties and ices for both civilian and military Tel 
cago, executive vice president, United to keep the public posted on chang- needs. Ind 
States Independent Telephone Asso- ing conditions through advertising, Colonel Henry stated that Maj. Phi 
ciation. Mr. Pitcher gave a resume inserts with the bills, interviews and Gen. Dawson Olmstead, chief signal he 
of the problems facing the telephone other informative means which will officer of the Army, has commended me 
industry in the present emergency result in maintaining better public the telephone industry for the way sta 
and discussed such subjects as the _ relations. in which it is meeting the demands ing 
proposed increase in the federal ex- Lt. Col. Wm. C. Henry, United placed upon it. The colonel reviewed ties 
cise taxes on telephone service, P-129 States Signal Corps and vice presi- the formation and sponsoring of Sig- gov 
and P-130 priorities orders, the L-50 dent of the United States Independ- nal Corps units made up of Inde- wil 
telephone rationing order, the ra- ent Telephone Association, addressed pendent telephone men by state as- I 
tioning of tires for telephone ve- the convention on The Telephone sociations and individual operating WI 
hicles, the recently-enacted wire con- Industry’s Place in Army Communi- on ind 

. sae : oe a companies. 

trol legislation, ete. cations.” Colonel Henry stated that : : - ; eos 
Mr. Pitcher also gave an interest- the industry is playing a vital part Several of these Signal Corps units the 
ing report on telephone service in in the war emergency and that the have already been completed, Colonel ma 
England under war conditions, such Army depended upon the industry Henry stated, and others are nearing og) 
as replacements of men by women, for three specific services: (1) Fur- completion. He urged sponsors of hat 
Mr 
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(Left to right): R. T. RENN, Chicago, H. G. LANKFORD, Chicago, R. A. In this group photographed at the Iilinois convention are (left to right): Ch 
LUMPKIN, Mattoon, and DR. R. E. GORDON, El Paso, were photographed W. P. STOKESBERRY, Clinton; FRED E. FREERS, Kewanee; A. C. HAWLEY, no: 
as they came out of a session at the Illinois convention. Mr. Lumpkin was Chillicothe, and T. A. SAUNDERS, Clinton. A story told by Mr. Freers nic 


explaining some angle of the recent telephone priority orders. 


brought a hearty laugh from the men just as the cameraman approached. 
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the units to speed up their formation. 

Colonel Henry discussed the form- 
ing of the new 3-B Selective Service 
classification which was explained on 
page 24 of the May 16 issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

An interesting panel discussion 
on plant problems ended the first 
day’s session. O. R. Roach, Bloom- 
ington, was chairman of the panel 
and was assisted by R. T. Rayburn 
and J. E. Halligan, both of Spring- 
field. Mr. Roach gave an interesting 
paper which was composed of ques- 
tions and answers regarding the 
three new telephone priority orders 
—L-50, P-129 and P-130. Mr. Ray- 
burn covered the subject of ‘“Con- 
serving Materials” and Mr. Halligan 
discussed ‘“‘Methods of Protecting 
Telephone Property.” 

The annual banquet followed by 
dancing was held Tuesday evening. 

The second day’s program Wednes- 
day morning, May 13, was opened 
with an excellent address by R. A. 
Phillips, Sioux Falls, 8. D., president 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, entitled “Our 
Industry in the War Effort.” Mr. 
Phillips explained the set-up of what 
he called the federal super-govern- 
ment and the effort the national and 
state telephone associations are mak- 
ing to see that the industry’s facili- 
ties are in coordination with the 
government in the all-out effort to 
win the war. 

In connection with the three new 
WPB orders affecting the telephone 
industry, Mr. Phillips asked that all 
companies abide by the spirit of 
those orders which is to conserve 
materials regardless of the terminol- 
ogy of the orders. Like many who 
have addressed conventions this year, 
Mr. Phillips praised the work the 
trade publications are doing and 
stated that every key employe of all 
telephone companies should have 
copies of the publications available. 

Following Mr. Phillips’ interesting 
address, a panel discussion on com- 
mercial problems was held. Verne 
B. Clark, Pekin, lead the discussion 
in which he was ably assisted by 
J. G. Hardy, Springfield, and Ora 
Westrup, Mattoon. Mr. Clark ad- 
dressed the convention on “Maintain- 
ing Proper Contacts with the Pub- 
lic.” Mr. Hardy covered the subject, 
“The Handling of Inquiries and 
Service Criticisms,” while Mr. West- 
rup discussed “Collection Practices.” 

“The Telephone in Civilian De- 
fense” was the subject of an inter- 
esting address by John W. Wolcott, 
Chicago, general sales manager, IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., and commu- 
nications coordinator for the Illinois 
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THERE’S AN “ELEMENT 


OF SUPERIORITY 





It's the element that makes a 
soldering iron and American Beauty 
elements are famous for long life and 
dependable operation. 


Whether a soldering job is large or 
small, delicate or tough, American 
Beauty performance leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


Distributed by 


AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOES 
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Tue thing we are most proud of is our repeat 
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State Defense Council. Mr. Wolcott, 
with the aid of motion pictures, dis- 
cussed the various uses of telephone 
communications in carrying out ci- 
vilian defense plans. He held the 
complete attention of his audience 
and the information given will be of 
great value to telephone men in dis- 
charging their responsibilities to the 
communities they serve. 

The convention adjourned follow- 
ing an inspiring and humorous ad- 
dress by Jeff H. Williams, Chickasha, 
Okla., world traveler and philosopher. 


Ilinois Traffic Sessions 
Well Attended 

Traffic employes, 197 in number, 
many of whom were seeking a solu- 
tion to new and perplexing problems 
resulting from the war effort, at- 
tended the traffic sessions at the IIli- 
nois convention. 

Mayme Workman, traffic super- 
visor for the Illinois association, ar- 
ranged the program and presided 
in the general traffic sessions held 
on the morning of May 12 and 13. 
After extending greetings and giv- 
ing a brief outline of the traffic ses- 
sions, Mrs. Workman introduced the 
first speaker, Cecelia M. Burke, su- 
pervisor of operating methods, IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co., 
Madison, Wis., who presented the 
topic, “The Traffic Department’s Re- 
sponsibility in the National War 
Effort.” 

The speaker reviewed the precau- 
tionary measures taken by telephone 
companies when war broke out in 
Europe and after our country was 
attacked on December 7, such as: 
(1) guarding telephone property and 
facilities; (2) stressing the impor- 
tance of secrecy of communications ; 











































This attractive foursome at 


the Illinois convention con- 
sists of (left to right): 
MRS. J. G. HARDY, 


Springfield, MRS. L. F. 
SHEPHERD, Madison, Wis.; 
MRS. JOHN REDDING, 
Springfield, and MRS. D. E. 
LaMASTER, Springfield. 


(3) excluding unauthorized persons 
from the telephone company’s prem- 
ises to avoid danger of sabotage. 

Miss Burke stressed the impor- 
tance of conservation in the traffic 
department during the war effort, 
naming particularly cords and plugs. 
She said: 

“Plug tips are made of brass, and 
brass is a critical material, so in or- 
der to be certain that you will have 
cords and plugs with which to carry 
on your work, you must give them 
the same care you would give some 
personal adornment that you know 
cannot be replaced. Therefore, put up 
connections and take them down by 
grasping the shell of the plug and 
not the cord. Do not push the plug 
into the jack by pressing on the 





This group of telephone men gathered in the hotel lobby at Peoria last week, on their way to a business 
session of the Illinois convention. 
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cord. Do not lower yourself to your 
chair after inserting the plugs into 
a high number by resting your 
weight on the cord, thus bending the 
plug into the jacks, and do not re- 
move plugs from the jacks by pulling 


on the cord. It is very possible that 
instead of replacing every cord once 
each year, a cord will have to do two 
years’ service, and perhaps longer. 

“All other equipment handled by 
the operating forces should receive 
the same careful treatment.” 


Mellie Palmer, director of -the di- 
vision of public health nursing, 
Peoria Department of Health, 
pointed out the need for keeping 
physically fit during the war effort 
in order that work may be per- 
formed efficiently and that more doc- 
tors and dentists may be available 
for government service. The speaker 
offered helpful suggestions for main- 
taining good health and enumerated 
essential foods which the average 
adult requires. Miss Palmer stressed 
the importance of taking sufficient 
exercise, dependent upon the work 
performed by the individual. She 
recommended that telephone oper- 
ators, who use their arms and upper 
part of their bodies in performing 
their work, should indulge in exer- 
cise which requires the use of the 
lower part of the body, such as walk- 
ing, bicycling, dancing, swimming, 
etc. 


“Morale as a Factor in Traffic 
Work in War Time” was the topic 
presented by A. D. Spaulding, traf- 
fic superintendent, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Hammond, Ind. Mr. 
Spaulding stated: “We in the tele- 
phone industry, and particularly we 
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in the traffic operating work, have 
always known that there is a morale 
factor in our day to day jobs that 
outweighs many other considera- 
tions. This morale factor to us is 
not a tangible thing, such as equip- 
mcnt or people; it is entirely a mat- 
ter of feeling, emotion, or spirit and 
to those of experience among us, it 
is recognized as the spirit of service.” 

[he speaker pointed out that the 
telephone as an instrument of serv- 
ice must in turn be served by work- 
ers who are willing and anxious to 
serve and that thus comes into being 
our spirit of service. This spirit of 
service, stated the speaker, this de- 
sire to serve others is the foundation 
on which must be built the morale of 
our -forces. 

In conclusion, the speaker read a 
special program written for the oc- 
casion entitled, “Operator’s War 
Creed,” which will be published in a 
later issue of TELEPHONY. 

The second traffic session on the 
afternoon of May 12 was devoted to 
classroom instruction. There were 
three separate classrooms: one for 
chief operators and supervisors, an- 
other for toll center operators, and a 
third for tributary operators. W. C. 
Cloyd, division toll supervisor, IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., Springfield, 
presided in the classroom for chief 
operators and supervisors. J. F. 
Reding, traffic superintendent, IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co., 
Springfield, presided in the classroom 
for toll center operators, and R. D. 
Carlyle, general traffic and commer- 
cial manager, Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Mattoon, presided in 
the classroom for tributary opera- 
tors. 

The program presented in each 
classroom was in keeping with the 
type of work performed by the girls 
in attendance. Ample time was re- 
served for the discussion of written 
and oral questions presented by the 
traffic representatives, and many 
perplexing problems were solved and 
helpful suggestions offered to over- 
come traffic difficulties encountered 
during the war effort. 

The topics presented in the chief 
operator’s and supervisor’s classroom 
were: “The Chief Operator’s Re- 
sponsibility from a Traffic Super- 
visor’s Viewpoint,” by Esther Hum- 
mel, traffic supervisor, Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co., Spring- 
field. The subject assigned to Esther- 
belle McLennan, chief operator, 
Dixon Home Telephone Co., Dixon, 
“Handling Requests for Special Serv- 
ice,” was presented by Mrs. Work- 
man, Mrs. McLennan being unable 
to be present due to urgent duties 
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requiring her attention at home. | 


Verla Reid, toll supervisor, Illinois 


Bell Telephone Co., Peoria, presented | 


a ticket pictorial, covering ticket 
record work performed by the super- 
visor and chief operator. 

In the classroom for toll center 
operators, Edna Goodwin, chief oper- 
ator, Wabash Telephone Co., Bloom- 
ington, offered helpful suggestions 
for improving local service. Agnes 
Coady, chief operator, Illinois Con- 
solidated Telephone Co., Taylorville, 
reviewed the important features in 
connection with the building and 
clearing of toll circuits. Irene Bar- 
rett, toll supervisor, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Peoria, presented a 
ticket pictorial, covering ticket rec- 
ord work performed by toll center 
operators. 

In the classroom for tributary 
operators, Bernice Schnorf, chief 
operator, Illinois Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., Mattoon, presented the 
topic, “A Two-Way Responsibility,” 
and pointed out the importance of 
rendering good inward as well as 
outward toll service. “Suggestions 
for Improving Local Service in a 
Small Exchange” was the subject 
presented by Kathleen J. Taylor, 
chief operator, Middle States Tele- 
phone Co. of Illinois, Des Plaines. 
The topic, “Advantages of CLR Serv- 
ice in Toll Center Recording,” was 
presented by Byrd Weaver, chief 
operator, Pike County Telephone Co., 
Pittsfield. 

The third and last traffic session 
was held on the morning of May 13. 

Presenting an address on “Traffic 
Records and Their Use,” Harriett H. 
Henseler, traffic supervisor, Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co., Olney, 
covered in a general manner, the 
various types of records used in the 
traffic department — their purpose 
and usefulness. 

Anne Barnes, traveling chief op- 
erator, Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa, 
pointed out the need for “Humaniz- 
ing Our Service” during the war 
effort. The speaker used a colorful 
chart to illustrate some of the points 
covered in her subject. 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
furnished the concluding number of 
the last session in the traffic confer- 
ence in the form of two films en- 
titled, “Safeguarding Military Infor- 
mation” and “What About Air 
Raids ?” 

A voice mirror also furnished by 
the Bell company was available at all 
traffic sessions and practically every- 
one in attendance took advantage of 
the opportunity to hear their own 
voice as others hear it. 
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THE METALLICIZING OF 
Rural Jelephone Lines 


OW TO eliminate noise, do 
away with crosstalk and im- 


prove transmission has become 
a serious problem with hundreds of 
rural telephone companies in recent 
years since rural electrification has 
been taken into farm communities. 
The best solution was to metallicize 
the grounded lines, but that pre- 
sented another problem of how to 
finance such work since the rates of 
rural lines are normally too low to 
provide for new construction work. 

In many cases, larger telephone 
companies have worked out plans for 
assisting the rural line companies to 
rebuild lines and replace worn-out 
or obsolete equipment. Such an im- 
provement has been amazingly suc- 
cessful in various sections of the 
country and the farmers have coop- 
erated willingly after being con- 
vinced the line improvements could 
be made without excessive costs— 
and the resulting good telephone 
service was all that could be desired 
by the rural subscribers. 

Among the Bell companies that 
have worked out such rural improve- 
ment programs are the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Based upon the Southwestern Bell 
and Southern Bell companies’ activi- 
ties, an eight-page article was pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY of May 24, 
1941, entitled “How to Build and 
Repair a Farm Telephone Line.” 
Theusands of reprints of this article 
were distributed to the felephone 
field. 

In Minnesota the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. has had underway 
a state-wide improvement for the 
past several years, according to J. W. 
Howatt, commercial representative 
at Minneapolis. More recently the 
rural telephone lines were improved 
in the vicinity of Milaca, Minn., 
where there are several small com- 
panies, including the Milan Mutual 
Telephone Co., the Woodward Brook 
Rural Telephone Co., the Roosevelt 
Rural Telephone Co. and the Bock 
Telephone Co. 


A three-year 
52 


improvement pro- 


gram has now been completed at 
Milaca and how this was accom- 
plished is told in the following ac- 
count prepared by one of the Bell 
plant men who took part in the 
work. It was so excellently written 
and told the story so well that we 
made no changes in the original 
memorandum which follows: 


“The extension of rural electrifica- 
tion lines into the country surround- 
ing Milaca, Minn., increased the 
noise levels on grounded service sta- 
tion lines to the point where they 
were hardly usable. The REA lines 
were energized early in 1939 and 
affected the telephone service of ap- 
proximately 500 service station cus- 
tomers on 27 grounded lines which 
was about 50 per cent of all tele- 
phones connected to the Milaca ex- 


change. Noise levels on these lines 
ranged from 2,000 to 8,000 noise 
units. 

“Recognizing the serious effect 
such a condition would have on the 
quality of service being received by 
both rural and town customers, and 
feeling that we had a joint responsi- 
bility with the owners of the service 
station lines to furnish a satisfactory 
grade of service to the entire com- 
munity, H. E. McAlpine, manager 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. at Milaca, immediately began to 
devise ways and means to eliminate 
the effects of these power line par- 
allels. 

“Mr. McAlpine knew that the only 
answer to this condition would be to 
metallicize all grounded lines in his 
area and it became evident very 





H. E. McALPINE, manager at Milaca, Minn., (lower left) with service station linemen he has trained 
making final change from grounded to metallic service on a group of rural lines. With him on ground 
is GARRIT KIEL. On the pole are: FRANK ELDRED (left), HARRY KIEL and ED. ZAWACKI. 
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early that he would have to initiate 
an actively promote and direct any 
work that was done. During the 
eaily stages of his program, he en- 
countered many obstacles and dis- 
couragements. Some of the service 
stution companies were ready to give 
up entirely; there was a definite lack 
of interest and leadership in the 
country, as well as active opposition 
by farmers against spending more 
money on their lines. Many lines 
were in such poor physical condition 
thut they would have to be rebuilt 
and the job seemed too big. 

‘But Mr.: McAlpine never lost 
sight of his conviction that he was 
responsible for furnishing good tele- 
phone service in his exchange area, 
and after three years of intensive 
work and effort he now can see the 
successful conclusion of his program. 
During this period, 25 of the 27 
grounded lines have been metalli- 
cized and rebuilt and the remaining 
two are now in the process of being 
rebuilt, extended and metallicized. 
Only these two lines, serving 30 cus- 
tomers, have over 400 noise units 
and the average noise level on 34 
metallic lines is well below 100 units. 

“Briefly, this job involved the re- 
moval of thousands of hand joints, 
reinforcement and rebuilding of pole 
lines by the mile, replacing and re- 
setting poles by the hundreds, new 
corners and anchors, placing over a 
hundred miles of new wire, raising 
several thousands of dollars for ma- 
terial and labor through increased or 
special assessments. It involved 
trimming and removing many miles 
of trees, rewiring hundreds of sta- 
tions and installing protectors and 
grounds. Transposition schemes were 
developed and cut in. 

“Meeting after meeting was or- 
ganized and attended. Many plans 
were made, discussed, rejected, and 
new plans were made and reconsid- 
ered. Material had to be ordered, 
training of farmer-linemen com- 
pleted, both off and on the job. New 
circuits were provided for and cus- 
tomers were regrouped to shorten 
the lines and reduce the number on 
each line. 

“Farmer members were required 
to donate from two to five days’ 
labor. Work crews had to be organ- 
ized, some on pole work, some on 
wire work, some on tree trimming, 
etc. Assessments had to be increased, 
ranging from $5 to $18 per year. 
Loans from banks or from private 
sources were arranged for where 
necessary. All of the foregoing adds 
up to just one word which describes 
how such a job can be done—and 
that is ‘work.’ 

“Thus, in this community, trans- 
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mission is practically as good on 
rural lines as it is on town lines, 
and the improvement has been recog- 
nized and highly commended by the 
people directly affected, as well as by 
the business men’s organizations in 
Milaca. One new area, containing 40 
non-users, will be served this sum- 
mer when additional circuits are 
placed and lines extended by one of 
the service station companies. 

“Now, who did all this work and 
how was it accomplished? The farm- 
ers did all the work, assisted at 
times by one of our linemen or by 
Mr. McAlpine—and they can be, and 
are, justly proud of the job they have 
done and the service they are giving. 
But credit for the accomplishment of 
the work must go to Mr. McAlpine 
for it was his perseverance and de- 
termination that carried this work to 
a successful conclusion. The main 
factors which he has had to develop 
and exercise in his work are as fol- 
lows: 


Assumption of active leadership. 
Perseverance and determination. 


Actual assistance and field super- 
vision. 

A reasonable program for each line. 

Patience. 


Training of linemen and officers. 
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Group of service station linemen attending a plant training school at Milaca. Instructors, in front, are 
(left to right): H. E. McALPINE, Milaca manager; D. V. KELLEY, Princeton manager; B. D. MORTON, 
district supervisor. This group attended four one-day meetings spaced a week apart. 


“Generally speaking, the procedure 
used conforms to the outline as fol- 


lows: 


“(a) Inspection of lines and sta- 
tions and preparation of plans for 
correction and estimate of costs. 

“(b) Premise interviews with all 
customers on line, to sell 





better service, discuss 
solicit their cooperation. 

“(c) Meetings with board of di- 
rectors to discuss plans and costs in 
more detail. At this meeting plans 
were revised, if necessary, to gain 
approval of officers and arrangements 
made for submitting plans to a spe- 
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A Super Value for Rural Subscribers E 
SUTTLE SPECIAL COMPACT} 


aa) A fine talking telephone 
with excellent ringing and 
high-voltage generator that 
does a swell job out on 
rural lines. It is manufac- 
tured with a genuine West- 
ern Electric transmitter, but 
you cannot specify make 
of other parts. All details 
same as our highest priced 
wall compacts. 


STANDARD FEATURES 


Separate terminals for 
transmitter and ringer. Ex- 
tra. terminal to permit 
grounded ringing is de- 
sired. Flexible stranded 
wire in cable—won't break 
across door, Quartersawed oak cabinets, with furniture finish— 
beautiful to see. Rubberized baked enamel on metal parts. 
Moisture-proof receiver cord. Complete guarantee. 


SUTTLE SPECIAL WALL COMPACTS 











153 3-bar 1000 ohm $10.50 
154 4-bar 1600 ohm 11.25 
155 5-bar 1600 ohm 12.00 
Lightning arrester installed, extra 45c 
Push button (specify purpose) extra 50c 





Write for new Catalog just out, full line of tele- 
phone supplies for Magneto Telephone Exchanges. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 
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cial or annual stockholders’ meeting. 

“(d) Success or failure of the 
project rests on results of this meet- 
ing, and it is very necessary that a 
majority of the stockholders are in- 
formed and in favor of the plan. 
Each case requires special handling 
and success usually depends on find- 
ing and interesting the most influen- 
tial users, and inducing them to 
stimulate interest and activity by 
officers and other members. The sup- 
port of these men at the special 
meeting is of vital importance. 

“(e) If members vote favorably 
on project, additional meetings with 
board are necessary to: 


Plan work and time to start. 

Order material. 

Arrange for donated labor and money 
required. 

Levy special assessments. 

“In addition to the foregoing, it 
was sometimes necessary to: 


Reorganize a company. 

Remove restrictive service clauses in 
by-laws. 

Transfer of privately-owned equip- 
ment to company. 

tegroup customers and split lines. 

Secure election of active officers. 

Consolidate small companies using 
same pole lines. 


“The follow-up activity to consoli- 
date the gains made are very im- 
portant and are a necessary part of 
any program designed to secure and 
maintain good service. Generally, 
such activities would require con- 
ducting management appreciation 
schools for officers to acquaint them 





with their responsibilities and duties 
and to make them feel they are a 
part of the community telephone 
business; conducting plant training 
schools for linemen, stressing safety 
and elimination of road hazards. 

“We should also assist them in de- 
veloping a program for an annual 
inspection and repair of their lines 
and stations, and help them in the 
solution of their financial problems, 
pointing out the need for rates or 
assessments which are adequate to 
permit proper maintenance of their 
system and establishing a reserve 
fund, if possible.” 


Vv 
Obituary 


PERLEY Morse, nationally known 
public accountant, vice president and 
director of the Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, died on 
April 25 at his home in Suffern, N. Y., 
following a three-week illness. He was 
73 years old. 

In 1927, Mr. Morse was one of the 
four original purchasers of the Ad- 
dressograph company, with which he 
had been connected ever since. Founder 
of the Perley Morse & Co., certified 
public accountants, he gained a nation- 
wide reputation as an accountant testi- 
fied to by being retained by some of 
the largest financial and commercial 
institutions in the country, by conduct- 
ing investigations for the state and 
federal governments and by being ap- 
pointed special deputy attorney general 
of the state of New York during the 
first World War. 





Demonstration board to illustrate effects of power line parallels on rural lines and other causes of poor 

transmission being used at plant training school for service station linemen at Milaca, Minn. Instructors 

are (left to right): H. E. McALPINE, Milaca, manager; D. V. KELLEY, Princeton manager; B. D. MORTON, 
district supervisor. 
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SELF-CONTAINED 
Dial Type Prepay 
GRAY PAYSTATION 


Houses Everything 
But the Ringer 


THE design of the future, but here 
today! Incorporates A. E. Co. Type 
40 High Fidelity, Anti - Sidetone 
Circuit, Handset, Dial and all 
ringer box components except the 
ringer. 


By using the ringers in your old 
boxes, you can save money for 
yourself and also help Uncle Sam 
conserve needed war materials. 


Fully automatic prepayment on 
local calls, with operator in com- 
plete control of collections and 
returns on long distance calls. 
Dual coin switch affords double 
protection against fraud. It’s the 
correct equipment for smart, up- 
to-date service. Details on request. 


NOTE — The Government’s 6% 
excise tax is NOT assessed on 
unattended paystation calls 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS: 


American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 
Leich Sales Corporation. 

The North Electric Mfg. Company 


Stromberg-Carlson Manufac 
turing Company 


Telephone 


IN CANADA: 


Canadian Telephones & Supplies, Limited 
Northern Electric Co., Limited 





HARTFORD, CONN. 











Commissions 
and Courts 


Court Upholds Law on 
Commission Membership 

The Nebraska Supreme Court held 
recently that the legislature had full 
and complete power to enact any law 
within the legitimate exercise of its 
powers unless there is some express 
restriction or limitation within the con- 
stitution itself; that when it made as 
one of the eligibility requirements that 
members of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission be 30 years old 
(TELEPHONY, February 14, page 38), 
it did not act arbitrarily or unreason- 
ably. 

A district court had held the con- 
trary in upholding the right of John B. 
Quinn, 29 years old, to have his name 
placed on the primary ballot. The su- 
preme court said that the office of rail- 
way commissioner calls for wide knowl- 
edge and experience, and that in view 


HUBBARD 


POLE LINE 


of the importance of the functions it 
performs, it was not unreasonable for 
the legislature to say that a candidate 
must be 30 years of age. Mr. Quinn 
announced that he would not contest 
the case further. 


Vv 


Kansas Hotels Lose in Appeal 
For Service Charge Refunds 

Kansas hotel men lost in the Kansas 
Supreme Court at Topeka, May 9, in 
their long controversy with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. over charges 
for private branch exchanges in hotels. 
After many years of negotiations be- 
tween the hotels and the telephone com- 
pany, the Tri-State Hotel Co., acting 
for itself and other hotels, brought a 
suit in Sedgwick county to compel a re- 
fund of alleged excess charges. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, RICHMOND (VA.) AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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The district court and the supreme 
court held that the contracts for sery- 
ice long had been a matter of private 
agreement between the hotel managers 
and the telephone company and the 
courts saw no reason to order any re- 
funds or hold that the charges were 
excessive. 


Vv 


Tri-State Campaign to Serve 
Minnesota Ordnance Works 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission at St. Paul on May 
12 authorized the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., St. Paul, to construct 
all necessary telephone lines and con- 
nection from the plant of the company 
to the plant of the Gopher Ordnance 
Works to be constructed in Rosemount. 

The Central Electric & Telephone 
Co., whose general offices are at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and which is now operat- 
ing telephone service in the same ter- 
ritory and so would be affected by the 
construction and operation contem- 
plated by the petition, has consented 
to the granting of the petition without 
a public hearing. 


Vv 


Ohio Towns Oppose 
Rate Revisions 

By action of the Columbus (Ohio) 
city council, John L. Davies, city at- 
torney, on May 5 was instructed to 
take appropriate action in cooperation 
with other cities in the state in protest- 
ing certain service increases asked by 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in an ap- 
plication filed March 6 with the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. A report 
on the application was certified to the 
commission by its secretary, J. Robert 
Jones, on April 8. 

Among the various cities and other 
municipalities in the state that have 
filed protests with the commission 
against granting the proposed increase 
in charges are: 

Cleveland, Columbus, Akron, Spring- 
field, Youngstown, Middletown, Day- 
ton, Steubenville, Bellaire, Sandusky, 
Fostoria, Ravenna, Reynoldsburg, 
Struthers, Canfield, Bridgeport, Solon, 
Westerville, Kent, Fairfield, Brookside, 
and Hubbard. 

VV 


Telephone Man Merges 
Michigan Exchanges 

The Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission on April 10 in Lansing granted 
John L. Sattler, doing business as the 
Cedar Telephone Co., Cedar, the author- 
ity to sell, and the Leelanau Telephone 
Co., Port Oneida, the authority to pur- 
chase, for and in consideration of the 
sum of one dollar all the telephone 
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UNIFORM JOINTS | 


NEATER and FASTER 


when you 
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Bright, clean inner 
surface of sleeve is 
compressed on knurled 
surface of wire 


KEARNEY 
CUM-PRES 
SPLICING SLEEVES 


We nas GOOD, tight, 


weatherproof joints inexpensively, more 
neatly and uniformly, every time with 
Kearney tool and Cum-Pres Sleeves... . 
Sleeves are strong — stronger than wire itself 
. .. afford maximum con- 


ance, too .... Sleeve metal 
and conductor is com- 
pressed in direct copper to 
copper contact. 


KNURLERS 


Knurlers? Sure . . . You 
don’t depend on highly 
resistant abrasives to pro- 
vide holding power. Knur- 
lers turn up tiny teeth on 
conductor—rough-off ex- 
isting oxide and give you 





ductivity and low resist- | 


clean copper to copper | 
contact between sleeve and | 


conductor for maximum 
conductivity. 





Ask About A Trial Order 
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Reprints of Priority 
Orders Available 


TELEPHONY has on hand a 
limited supply of reprints of the 
three WPB telephone priority or- 
ders—L-50, P-129 and P-130— 
for distribution to telephone com- 
panies. Each priority order is 
printed on a separate sheet of 
paper and may be purchased for 
one-half cent per copy. Those 
desiring reprints should send or- 
ders to: 


Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











property known as the Cedar Tele- 


phone Co. 

Mr. Sattler, who is the principal 
stockholder in the Leelanau company, 
will operate the properties as a single 
utility, but the two exchanges will be 
kept as separate exchanges for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

At the same time the commission 
granted Mr. Sattler permission to pur- 
chase from Jacob Glazier, doing busi- 
ness as Lake Shore Telephone Co., a 
line running along the shore line of 
Lake Leelanau to the village of Cedar, 
all the telephone property of the Lake 
Shore company for the sum of one 
dollar. 

VV 


Telephone Property Sale 
In Cottonwood, Minn. 


The Home Telephone Co., whose 
headquarters are in Cottonwood, 
Minn., was granted authority on 


May 6 to convey and transfer to the 
Sandnes Farmers Telephone Co., a co- 
partnership, all the physical assets of 
properties known as telephone lines 
13F and 16F, including poles, wire and 
instruments, located in Yellow Medicine 
and Lyon counties. The order stated 
that nothing therein should be con- 


strued to be an approval by the com- | 


mission of any increase or change in 
rates and charges or dimunition of 
service in the territory now served by 
the telephone lines. 


Vv 


Higher Rates Recommended 
For Four Ohio Exchanges 


Secretary J. Robert Jones of the | 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
filed with that body and has certified 
to the mayors of the municipalities in- 


| volved reports on the applications of 


the Ohio Standard Telephone Co. to 


increase rates at Farmersville, Gratis, | 


Lewisburg and West Alexandria. 
The 





increases which the company | 


Pole line hardware that bears the 
L-M trademark works with your 
linemen to produce trim-looking, 
long lasting installations. Line 
Material Company’s thirty years of 
working with linemen, wire chiefs 
and operating engineers . . . build- 
ing, testing, improving . . . make 
today’s L-M line of hardware and 
specialties outstanding in com- 
pleteness and practical design. And 
the traditional L-M use of good 
steel, thoroughly galvanized, assures 
extra years of service from every 
L-M Bracket, Clamp and Pin. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF 


OLIVER 


POLE LINE MATERIALS 


BOLTS 


with the time-saving, waste- 
eliminating Speed Point 


(Below) “‘Thimbleye’’ Eye Bolts hold 
strands without using guy thimbles and 
without causing sharp kinks. 





(Above) Drop forged Eye Bolts are 
made in 26 sizes from mild open hearth 
steel. 


Double Arming Eye Bolts for guying or 
dead-ending lines on double crossarms. 





Double Arming Bolts—the modern, eco- 
nomical method for tying two crossarms 
together! 


Carriage Bolts are made in all standard 
sizes. Square nuts, rolled threads. 





Machine Bolts have square nuts, rolled 
threads. Perfect fit full thread length. 


THE OLIVER “SPEED POINT” 





All Oliver bolts have the Speed Point, 
which means faster drive, quicker 
threading-on, speedier assembly sched- 
ule, greater salvage. 
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| multi-party line, $1.25 to be 


| four-party, $1.25 to $1.75; 


| of May 15, 1940. 


proposes to put in effect are as follows: | 


FARMERSVILLE: Business independent 
line, from $1.50 to $3.50; business 
discontin- 
ued; business rural, $1.25 to $2.50. 
Residence independent line, $1.50 to 
$2.25; multi-party line, $1.25 to be dis- 
continued; four-party line (new), $1.75; 
residence rural, $1.25 to $1.75. 

The report of Secretary Jones sets 
forth that where the telephone com- 
pany submitted a rate base of $48,- 
485.94 as of May 15, 1940, the commis- 
sion engineers propose a rate base of 
$26,496.42 as of December 31, 1940. 


The report also states that the audit | 


of the company results in a finding 
that under the present rate the com- 
pany is earning upon the commission 


base a return of 2.28 per cent which | 


would be increased under the proposed 
rates to an earning of 4.68 per cent 
upon the same base. 

GRATIS: Business independent, $1.50 
to $3.50; business four-party, $1.25 to 
be discontinued; business rural, $1.50 
to $2.50. Residence independent, $1.50 
to $2.25; residence four-party, $1.25 to 
$1.75; residence rural, $1.50 to $1.75. 

Secretary Jones’ report sets forth 
that the telephone company submitted 
a rate base as of May 15, 1940, of 
$57,690.56 while the commission en- 
gineers recommend a base of $39,364.57 
as of December 31, 1940. It further 
states an audit reveals that on the rate 
base of the engineers, the proposed 
rates will earn a return of 2.38 per 
cent whereas the present rates produce 
a return of only 1.43 per cent. 

LEWISBURG: Business independent, 
$2.00 to $3.50; business rural, $1.50 to 
$2.50; residence independent, $1.50 to 
$2.25; 
$1.75; residence rural, $1.50 to $1.75. 

The company for this exchange sub- 
mitted a rate base as of May 15, 1940, 
of $60,233.59 and the commission en- 
gineers recommended a base of $38,- 
858.79 as of December 31, 1942. The 
report states that the audit concludes 


residence four-party, $1.25 to | 


with a finding that the company under 


the proposed rates would earn the 
equivalent of 6.10 per cent on the en- 


gineer’s rate while under the existing | 


rates the earning is equivalent to 3.94 
per cent. 

West ALEXANDRIA: Business inde- 
pendent, $1.75 to $3.50; business four- 
party, $1.50 to be discontinued; busi- 
ness rural, $1.50 to $2.50; residence 
independent, $1.50 to $2.25; residence 
residence 
rural, $1.50 to $1.75. 

In its application to increase rates 
for this exchange the company sub- 
mitted a rate base of $109,145.25, as 
The certified report 
of Secretary Jones shows that the en- 

(Please turn to page 63) 





DANDS 


SUBSTATION PROTECTOR 








SANDS substation protectors have 
proved that they can withstand the 
hardest kind of service. Porcelain 
bases are of rugged, heavy con- 
struction for added strength—metal 
parts are also made and finished to 
pay dividends in extra years of 
service. 


Protection to equipment is com- 
plete and continuous, due to the 
unique Type 2105 discharge block. 


This device not only grounds out 


dangerous potentials of all types, 
but also resets itself automatically 
after the current ceases to flow. It 
thus constant, 
protection—after as well as before 
a discharge takes place. In addi- 
tion, it saves resetting and mainte- 
nance expense—a factor which has 
helped to promote the widespread 
use of SANDS protective products 
by a rapidly growing number of 
operating companies, 


provides unfailing 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIC 
a \TITALUS 


TELEPHONE. SIGNALING. AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
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Conserving 
Materials 


(Concluded from page 23) 





majority of cases all old pole hard- 
ware may be re-used on an overhaul. 

The trimming of trees to clear the 
wire and improve the insulation usu- 
ally does more to improve a line than 
any operation which may be per- 
formed—and this does not require 
material. Trees should be well 
trimmed early in the spring in order 
that they will clear the line wires all 
summer. 

It is a good plan to carefully check 
over aerial cable plant so that all 
conditions which may cause trouble 
may be cleared before they do harm. 
Slipped cable rings should be re- 
placed before the sheath has a chance 
to crystallize. Splices should be re- 
tied, if necessary. Cable cleats on 
poles or buildings should be checked 
to make sure that they are not cut- 
ting the cable sheath. Cable ter- 
minals should be inspected, the 
punchings tightened, and the face 
plates cleaned. Dead drop wire 
should be removed from all terminals 
to prevent trouble. 

Defective parts in protected ter- 
minals should be replaced to make 
sure that they will function properly 
during a lightning storm or a power- 
line cross. The ground connection on 
protected terminals should also be 
tested. 

The tin used in wiping metal is a 
critical item and it is understood 
that we will soon be using a mixture 
of 30 per cent tin and 70 per cent 
lead to wipe cable joints. This will 
not be easy. When splices must be 
wiped, care should be exercised to 
use the least possible amount of 
metal. Tests recently conducted 
prove that even better splices can be 
made with a smaller amount of the 
metal than was formerly considered 
necessary. 

The lead-burning are type repair 
tool can be used to advantage in the 
repair of cracks, ring cuts and small 
holes in cable sheath. This method 
makes possible good cable repairs 
with an absolute minimum amount 
of tin bearing solder. The use of 
the arc tool is not difficult and any 
average telephone man can master 
its use in a very short time. 

Last but by no means least, care 
should be exercised at all times in 
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The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
held a birthday party on the occasion 
of their 45th anniversary. Cutting the 
cake is JAMES G. KELLOGG, son of 
Milo Kellogg, founder of the company 
Next to him is MAURICE K. McGRATH, 


president, and JAMES H. KELLOGG, 
secretary. ROBERT COE, Kellogg tech- 
nician, is at the organ leading the 


singing. 


the saving of all junk material on 
overhaul jobs. Small lengths of cop- 
per wire, metal parts and everything 
else of junk value should be carefully 
preserved and in so doing, you will 
be saving money, contributing to the 
war effort, and hastening the return 
of peaceful days for all of us. 


Buy War Bonds 

JoHN H. AGERE, general manager of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., has announced that all 
of its 1,088 employes, nearly 500 of 
whom live in Lincoln, have signed up 
for payroll deductions for purchase of 
war savings stamps and bonds. 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 
SHIPPED PROMPTLY FROM STOCK 


IRON WIRE 
STRAND 
HARDWARE 
PINS—BRACKETS 


SLEEVES 
TERMINALS 

IRON DROP WIRE 
GLASS INSULATORS 


These items and many more are in our stock for 
immediate shipment. Get nationally recognized, 
standard, reliable products promptly from Buckeye 
stock. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
20 Nerth Wacker Drive * Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in 
Principal Cities of the United States 
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In the Nation's 


| Capital 


(Continued from page 40) 





with the tire conservation program.” 

Of course, there is not really any- 
thing nice about the whole business. 
But what the OPA man had in mind 
was the need for conserving the num- 
ber of tires still available for civilian 
use as long as possible. 

It is not generally expected that— 
aside from a miracle of international 
peace—there will be any rubber, 
synthetic or otherwise, available for 
civilian tires before 1944. More con- 
servative estimates put this at 1945 
—well on towards the end of that 
year. 

This means that essential civilian 
transportation has to be carried on 
largely through the rubber now on 
the wheels of American automobiles, 
plus such puny trickles of relief as 
may be obtained through recapping 
and retreading and the rationing of 
a few new tires still in stock. 

OPA feels that if the average 
American motorist were allowed to 
have as much gasoline as he wants, 
he would burn up his tires within 
another vear and he would be on his 
feet for the balance of the duration. 
This in turn would mean throwing a 
staggering load on our already over- 
burdened common carrier transpor- 
tation systems, which are already 
near collapse in some _ congested 
areas. 

Indeed, it is not exactly the aver- 
age American motorist that OPA is 
so much concerned about. It is the 
more essential civilian automotive 
transportation: Commercial trucks, 
police cars, doctors’ automobiles, and 
so forth. OPA visualizes the even- 
tual possibility of requisitioning not 
only tires but automobiles which still 
have good rubber on them. These 
might be taken from the non-essen- 
tial user to replace exhausted trans- 
portation facilities of the essential 
class—doctors, police, and so forth. 

Hence the urge to keep the use of 
all automobiles down to an absolute 
minimum. As most people know by 
now, automobiles themselves and the 
rubber on them stand up better if 
they are used judiciously instead of 
being put into dead storage for long 
periods. 

Gasoline rationing is a very effec- 


tive means of enforcing this typ« of 
conservation of the use of motoring 
facilities. It compels the average 
man to think twice before letiing 
Junior have the car for a date or 
before running over to the seashore 
for a week-end. It compels the aver- 
age housewife to plan her shopping 
more judiciously, eliminating un- 
necessary trips and making better 
use of the childrens’ bicycles or shoe 
leather. 

Obviously this conservation pro- 
gram is something that is applicable 
to the entire nation—not just the 
east coast or the northwest Pacific. 
It is for this reason that we can 
expect nation-wide rationing of gaso- 
line somewhere around July 1. It 
doesn’t follow that the controversial 
pattern established last week on the 
east coast by OPA will be used when 
the national program goes into effect. 
That was admittedly a haphazard ar- 
rangement, slapped together because 
the U-boat sinkings made it neces- 
sary to cut out tanker shipments to 
the east coast altogether—sooner 
than had been expected. Something 
had to be done immediately in the 
East in view of the alarming dimi- 
nution in reserve petroleum stocks. 

OPA knows as well as its critics 
that there are plenty of bugs in the 
present program. It hopes that they 
will all be discovered and corrected 
in time so that the national program 
can go into effect more smoothly. 


Perhaps at this point you may be 
saying to yourself, “This is all very 
interesting, but I fail to see what it 
has specifically to do with the tele- 
phone business and anyway I can 
read all about it in my newspapers.” 
Well, in case you had not thought of 
it, the impact of gasoline rationing 
on the telephone business is going to 
be quite important. 

Naturally, gas rationing in the 
East is still too new for any substan- 
tial operating data to be available at 
this writing. But most telephone 
men in the East were anticipating a 
sharp increase in local exchange 
traffic, especially in the residential 
class. More shopping by telephone 
for those supplies while merchants 
are still delivering. Much more social 
visiting is bound to follow. 


There will be some offset in a dis- 
mal sort of way as thousands of 
wayside filling stations, hot dog 
stands, etc., fold up and discontinue 
service. The effect on summer resort 
communities, such as New England, 
is just too bad to dwell upon. But 
within the year-round cities and to 
a large extent in the year - round 
rural areas, the telephone is bound 
to be used more. This is in the 
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cards, and it hastens the day when 
steps will have to be taken to con- 
serve the use of the telephone, as 
well as the automobile, for necessary 
purposes. 

Rumor has it that the new “federal 
use’ stamp for automobiles (to be 
required July 1) will make provision 
for writing in the serial number of 
all tires in use on the particular car, 
including the spare. This stamp, af- 
fixed to the windshield, would func- 
tion as a sort of “registration card” 
for tires. The vehicle could use only 
the tires recorded on the sticker and 
no others. Non-compliance would 
bring penalties. Idea is to force 
hoarded tires back into circulation. 


Vv 


Peter Schauble of Bell 
Named to Signal Corps 

Another telephone man has_ been 
called to military service with the ap- 
pointment of Peter L. Schauble, vice 
president of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and of the Diamond 
State Telephone Co., as special assist- 
ant to Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead, 
Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Signal 
Corps. He will work with Col. C. O. 
Bickelhaupt now in the Signal Corps 
and formerly vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





PETER SCHAUBLE 


Early in the summer of 1941 Mr. 
Schauble began giving part of his time 
to the OPM’s division of contract dis- 
tribution whose purpose was to speed 
up production for national defense. He 
has been in the telephone business 
more than 30 years, and was named 
vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions for the Pennsylvania Bell and 
Diamond State companies on November 
1, 1941 (TELEPHONY, November 29, 
1941, p. 24). 
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CARL D. BROREIN, Tampa, Fla., president 
of the Peninsular Telephone Co. and direc- 
tor as well as past president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
was recently elected a vice president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. For 
the past several weeks Mr. Brorein has been 
acting as special telephone advisor to the 
WPB Communications Branch in Washington. 
For years he has been very active in the 
affairs of his state, now serving as vice 
chairman of the Florida Defense Council 
and president of the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce. 











COMING CONVENTIONS 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 25 and 26. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 


kee, June 3 and 4. 


North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Dakota Hotel, Grand 
Forks, June 9 and 10. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Joint Convention at Portland 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., June 12 
and 13. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 18 and 19. 


Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Ashland, September 15 
and 16. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill., October 13 
and 14. 


Missouri Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, November 16, 17 and 18. 








The competition towered for- 
biddingly high back in 1911, when 
L-M hung out its shingle, youngest, 
smallest manufacturer serving the 
utilities. But the 37th inch on the 
L-M yardstick—personal attention — 
somehow seemed to compensate 
for early limitations...led to the L-M 
research division with its long list 
of notable contributions to improved 
equipment and service. 


Today the L-M trademark is a vet- 
eran of 30 years on the line, a guar- 
antee of dependability in pole line 
construction materials. Because the 
nation-wide facilities of Automatic 
Electric assure fast, efficient service 
on every L-M order... because the 
“37th inch” is still an intangible 
“extra” of everyL-M product, more tel- 
ephone men than ever before are spe- 
cifying L-M Pole Line Hardware and 
Telephone Construction Specialties. 


LINE MATERIAL CO. 


Orstaisereo or 
RICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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FoR=SPEED In 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
speeds up installation. Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth, and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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INDEPENDENT 
PIONEER NEWS 











Epitor’s NOTE: TELEPHONY will de- 
vote space regularly to the publication 
of reports of activities of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association, 
632 Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., 
as well as of letters and comments 
from members of that association. The 
following letter was received from Gus- 
tav Hirsch, a member of that organi- 
zation: 


DEAR Mr. RENO: 

The dictionary defines a “pioneer” 
as one who goes before, as into the 
wilderness, preparing the way for oth- 
ers to follow. 

This definition clearly defines the 
pioneer of the Independent telephone 
industry. Certainly many of them 
found the wilderness profound and 
many of them could not see the road 
through the wilderness because of the 
trees or obstructions placed in their 
paths, and those are the ones who fell 
by the wayside while the balance 
marched on. The road, itself, is a hard 
one to follow and discouragement is 
met at every step. However, those 
who persevered reached the ultimate 
goal of fair living and high responsi- 
bility, whether they were in low sta- 
tion or in high station. 

Pioneering to many was a lot of fun 
—to others it was a job, and to still 
others it was a hardship. 

In order to survive, it is necessary 
for the pioneer to work long and ardu- 
ously, no matter what the weather; live 
on short rations, do with little, and to 
endure under adverse conditions. 

Many a pioneer, once he has achieved 
success, independence or stability in his 
job, has wondered why he has not been 
recognized as a builder and hewer of 
the road for others to follow. 

The Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association is the instrumentality 
whereby recognition can be given him 
for the work he has performed and the 
status he has reached. 

Membership therein is a goal much 
to be desired and companies with 
pioneers in their ranks should be the 
first to reward the pioneer by present- 
ing him with a membership in the 
association. 


Yours truly, 
GUSTAV HIRSCH, 
Consulting Engineer. 


A. T. & T. Has 93,700 April 
Telephone Gain 

The rate of telephone installations is 
declining now due to war restrictions 
and there was a gain of about 93,700 
telephones in the principal telephone 
subsidiaries of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. included in the Bell 
System during April. The gain for 
the previous month was 105,700 and 
for April, 1941, 112,500. 

The net gain for four months this 
year totals 416,200 as against 483,800 
for the same period in 1941. At the 
end of April this year there were 
about 19,254,800 telephones in the Bell 
System. 


Vv 


Suffers Slight Stroke 

KARL Mess, president of the Price 
County Telephone Co., Phillips, Wis., 
suffered a slight stroke recently while 
attending a conference in Milwaukee. 
He received medical attention and en- 
trained for Marshfield where he en- 
tered St. Joseph’s Hospital. The doctor 
reports satisfactory progress is being 
made toward recovery but states that 
future activities are to be 
limited. 
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REPLACE 
YOUR BATTERIES 


with ELECTROX 
RECTIFIERS 


© Supplies DC power for all 
types of telephone equipment. 
BATTERY ELIMINATORS —with or without 

power-off relays for magneto operators’ sets. 


BATTERY ELIMINATORS—with constant volt- 
age output for PAX and PBX, with or with- 
out sub-cycle ringer. 


BATTERY CHARGERS —for trickle charging 
telephone batteries. 


AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGERS — for ex- 
change batteries. 


Write for Additional Information 


SCHAUER MACHINE CO. 


2062 Reading Rd, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Commissions and 
Courts 


(Concluded from page 58) 





gineers of the commission recommend 
a rate base of $46,257.90 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. It further states the 
audit of revenues and disbursements 
of the company resulted in a finding 
that under the proposed rates the earn- 
ing would be equivalent to a return of 
cent on the engineers’ base. 


Vv 


5.96 per 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


California Railroad Commission 

May 16: Order dismissing applica- 
tion filed by Coachella Valley Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to file and make effec- 
tive certain rates for service. 

May 16: Application filed by Leslie 


SR ET 
MATTHEWS TELEPHONE WIRE CONNECTORS 


&8% 


Univise Bronze Nutype Bronze Univise Bronze 
for Copper to for Copper to with Bi-metallic 
Copper. Also Washer. For 
plated for tron Copper to tron. 
to tron. to tron. 
Matthews Telephone Wire Connectors are furnished in 
two styles for all types of telephone wire connections 
on No. 8 stranded and smaller wires. Their use elim 
inates the use of solder and gives you better and more 
economical connections than any other method. No 
matter what type of wire connection you have to make, 
a Matthews Connector will save you money 
Samples and bulletins giving complete 
will be sent on request 


W. N. MATTHEWS CORP. 





information 
St. Louis, Mo. 
AS: CST 
tS eS 
MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 
The original Screw Type An- 

chor. For anchoring pole lines 

or anything that requires anchor- 

age in earth. They are screwed 


into solid ground. No holes to 
dig, nothing to assemble. 


Made in Three Styles: 


A. 11 Catalog Numbers, 4-inch to 
10-inch sizes for installation with 
Wrench. 


B. 7 Catalog Numbers, 4-inch to 
12-inch sizes with heavy rods for 
installation without Wrench. 


C. 2 Catalog Numbers, 10-inch to 
12-inch sizes for pipe rod installa- 
tion in swamps and marshy 
ground. 










Complete information about 
Matthews Scrulix Anchors 
in an interesting bulletin 
supplied on request. 
Ww. N. MATTHEWS 
CORPORATION 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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H. Swanson doing business as_ the 
Robert L. Swanson Telephone System 
for authority to discontinue operations 
as telephone utility in the vicinity of 


Red Bluff, Dales, Raynes Creek and 
Manton. 
May 17: Petition dismissed of Mary 


R. Vanni et al vs. Southern California 
Telephone Co. and Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., for permission to have 
area including Dominguez and _ sur- 
rounding territory in Los Angeles 
county included in the base rate area 
of the Long Beach exchange. 

May 17: Petition filed by A. S. 
Cooper for authority to discontinue 
service at Middle River, San Joaquin 
county, and Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to take over 
system. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

May 19: Hearing at Springfield on 
application filed by the Midland Tele- 
phone Co., Mattoon, for authority to 
increase rates in Cowden, Lakewood, 
Martinsville, Oblong, Stewardson and 
vicinities, as stated in the company’s 
rate schedule. 

May 20: Hearing at Springfield on 
application filed by Woodhull Village 
Telephone Co., Woodhull, for authority 
to increase rates at Woodhull as stated 
in the company’s rate schedule. 

May 20: Hearing at Chicago on peti- 
tion of city of Berwyn vs. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to reduce 
telephone toll rates between Berwyn 
and Chicago. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

May 12: Authority granted the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
reduce rates on additional directory 
listings from 50 cents a month to 25 
cents a month at all dial exchanges 
except Omaha. 

May 13: Hearing on application filed 
by Nebraska Central Telephone Co. of 
Shelton, lessee of Comstock Telephone 

o., for authority to increase rates 75 
cents on business individual, and 50 
cents on business two-party; residence 
individual, 40 cents; four-party resi- 
dence, 15 cents; and rural grounded, 
25 cents. 

June 1: Hearing at Pawnee City 
on application filed by DuBois Tele- 
phone Co., DuBois, for increase of 25 
cents a month on all types of service. 
New York Public Service Commission 

May 19: Hearing at Albany on pro- 
ceeding of motion as to rates, etc., of 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. for tele- 
phone service. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

June 2: Hearing on application of 
George and Maud Horton, for direct 
telephone service from the exchange of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
at Oklahoma City. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 21: Hearing at Madison on 
application filed by Benoit Telephone 
Co., Benoit, for authority to abandon 
1.7 miles of telephone line in the towns 
of Mason, Kelly and Eileen, Bayfield 


county. 
Vv 


Recovering from Appendectomy 

B. D. QUACKENBUSH, general man- 
ager of the Suttle Equipment Co., 
Lawrenceville, Ill., is convalescing at 
his home from a recent appendectomy. 
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peas. 9° a,” 
We’re meeting increased 
demands for rural 
service with long-span, 
low-cost lines.” 


LONG-SPAN construction, made possible by 
@rapo High-Tensile Line Wire, is enabling tele- 
phone companies everywhere to extend their lines 
economically and profitably. Reports of typical 
installations tell of substantial reductions in con- 
struction costs, of s savings in time and material 
and of improved operation. Decreased mainten- 
ance expense, too, is the rule wherever this wire 
is in service. 


@ Crapo HTL-85 permits spans of 225 feet 
in Heavy to 375 feet in Light Loading Districts; 
provides stronger, safer spans when used for re- 
placement on existing lines. @rapo HTL-135, 
with two and one-half times the tensile strength 
of standard B.B. wire, makes possible spans of 
350 feet in Heavy to 500 feet in Light Loading 
areas. Both wires possess telephonic transmis- 
sion qualities superior to the B.B. grade. 


@ Complete technical data and valuable construction 
practice information is available for the esking. Write to- 


day for Bulletins No. 20! and No. 202! 


Produced 


by the Manufacturers 
of Crapo Galvan- 
ized Steel Strand, 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph Wire, Construc- 
tion Wire, Tie Wire 
Ground Wire. 
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cable, reel 


Jack, 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 

















PLANT 
a fej aaa fe 
and 
CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
> 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
SY ahicilelel-lac ie \hicte-hilelils 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Pittsburgh Physician Leaves 
Bell Telephone Work 

Dr. Russell R. Jones, who is dis- 
tinguished for his work in the fields of 
sanitation and industrial medicine, re- 
tired May 1 as medical officer for the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in 
Pittsburgh. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Ernest Wilber Logan, a member of the 
company’s medical staff for the past 
two years. 

As medical inspector of the Edge- 
wood School in 1907, Dr. Jones estab- 
lished what was probably the first 
regular school medical inspection in 
Pennsylvania. Connected with the 
American Red Cross for many years, 
he is now serving as directing chair- 
man of the organization’s Blood Donor 
Service. 


WAGNER EXPANDING ANCHOR 





e@ All parts malle- 
able iron... 

@ Patented guide 
posts prevent side- 
slipping of Blades, 
insure full expand- 
ed area... 

@ Nut retainer pre- 
vents rod from 
slipping through 
anchor during in- 
stallation and per- 
mits salvage of 
rod if anchor is 
abandoned. 








ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. 
Winnfield, La. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, II. 








THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals and Continuous Property 
Records, Original Cost, Depreciation, 
and Rate Studies 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











WAGNER MALLEABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING CO. 


TECERHON 
PA iC Te 


r sALts/Onc ANIZA TE 


That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


iF INTERESTED in more net 
telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 
Easily and quickly adjusted 


A model for every need 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 








J.W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 

Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 









Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





WAGNER 
EXPANDING 
ANCHOR 


2, 3 & 4 BLADE 


Combine holding power with 
easy installation. Built to 


stand the pull. 


WAGNER MALLEABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 








STEWART CABLE TESTER & CABLE 
LOCATOR COMBINED 


Locates all cable troubles ex- 
cept opens. Also locates the 
exact position of buried cable 
and just how deep it is buried. 
Sent on trial. 
STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Illinois 











P)ikecrory PRINTING 


with a volume that provides 
specialized attention and eco- 
nomical production—with room 
for more. Please write. 

€. W. STEPHENS CO., 


Columbia, Missouri 











Reconstructed Equipment 


Kellogg No. 
BE Oe che dn se cevccdcdeceneoeseéseevesseceee 


West. Elec. No. 323 Transmitters with cable 
Be Se Ba vec coccnccaveccevcscessce 1.25 


neseue #.. 1st 1042 Swbd. Keys on No. 1026 


42 or 3A talk through repeating 


Kellogg rai and jacks Any _ wes" 5-bar ane 
$8.00 per strip—i0 per strip 16.00 


Automatic Elec. Sha per — fan and “Jacks per 


DPE £tsechinnécGukbs cetbieleibnsbesticnkine 15.00 
Monarch 5-per Biowd rops and ™ $7.7 75—10 

per @ 15.00 
Kellogg No. 41 Receivers with, cords @... 1.25 
L. M. eetecen Receiver with ) capelened shell and 

cord -90 


teanien No. 19 Transmitter Arms Short ry @ -50 
Drop Coils, Kellogg, Dean or Monarch 100 ohm @ -30 
Western Elec. No. 20 C. B. Booster Coil 35ce— 

0. 46 @ jeseenkecdeeerteaes ‘ _— -50 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1704 WEST 21st STREET 
Pilsen Station 
CHICAGO, iLL. 








HELP WANTED 

WwW ANTED: ‘Rewind ‘toll oper- 
ators for work in Florida. Must have 
at least one or two years toll center 
work under latest Bell Company prac- 
tices. References and release or leave 
of absence from present employer will 
be required. Give full detail, age, edu- 
cation, experience, marital state, health, 
etc. Write No. 9089, care of TELEPHONY. 
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OPALS LAMPS 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


RECONDITIONED 


LAMP JACKS 


Kellogg No. 10 20-per strip 
Kellogg No. 31 10-per strip 
Kellogg No. 32 20-per strip 
Kellogg No. 34 10-per strip 
Kellogg No. 36 20-per strip 
Kellogg No. 37 5-per strip 


S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 59 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 60 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 61 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 79 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 80 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 81 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 82 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 83 mtg. 


Write for prices 











HELP WANTED 


COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERS 
WANTED: The Department of Power 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority have 
open positions for several communica- 
tions engineers (junior to associate 
grade). These positions are for out- 
side plant engineers and inside plant 
equipment engineers. 

The duties of the outside plant en- 
gineers will be to design and supervise 
construction of telephone lines, both 
independently and jointly constructed 
with high voltage power lines. 

The duties of the inside plant equip- 
ment engineers will be to design, pre- 
pare specifications, and supervise the 
installation of terminal equipment, pro- 


tective devices, switchboards (both 
manual and automatic), and signal 
systems. 

Applicants should have graduated 


from a recognized school of electrical 
engineering and have some experience 
in the type of work indicated. 
Interested candidates are requested 
to forward complete information re- 
garding their qualifications, including 
citizenship, age, formal education, and 
employment record (giving dates, em- 
ployers, salaries, and descriptions of 
duties). The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Act exempted the Authority from 
civil service regulation, but provided 
at the same time that all appointments 
should be made on the basis of merit 
and efficiency. 
Address all 
Employment 
ley Authority, 


communications to the 
Division, Tennessee Val- 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 





FOR SALE 


FOR S$ SALE: One steel cabinet con- 
taining 160 locking type annunciator 
relays with 24 volt DC coils. Relays 
individually mounted and can be pur- 
chased in any quantity. Write No. 
9092, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY 
OR LEASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE OR 
LEASE: Telephone exchange between 
200 and 400 stations. Give rates and 
details in first letter. Over draft age. 
Box 296, Powell, Wyoming. 





POSITION WANTED 


“WANTED: | Position as manager by 
middle-aged man. Thirty years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of the service. 
Prefer exchange where office is in resi- 
dence. Wife excellent cashier and op- 
erator. Prefer Western States. Write 
No. 9082, care of TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONY 
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THAT'S A NEW WHY DOESN'T 
RETRACTABLE SOMEONE TELL 
‘ager KOILED CORD PERMANENTLY ME THESE 
| saa KORD! 2 MOLDED INTO A THINGS ?!! 
WHAT IN THE COILED SHAPE- NLL CALL A 
WORLD |S ONLY 9 INCHES LONG \SERVICE MAN 
WHEN NOT IN USE BUT / RIGHT NOW! 
IT STRETCHES A 
FULL 60 INCHES! / 





























PROTECT VALUABLE TELEPHONES—REDUCE BREAKAGE 


Telephones take on extra significance these days, under desk or table corners, and causing a damaging 
and deserve every protection from damage and accident to the instrument. 
breakage you can give them. Equipped with Kellogg A molded outer rubber covering provides this free 
Koiled Kords, a big source of breakage can be sub- , Mise si aa a i 

; ; ; : and easy expanding and contracting action for Kellogg 
stantially reduced. For these cords smoothly stretch Koiled Kords. Th ; i oon a 4 
out to 6 or 7 times their normal 9-inch contracted Case ores. ere are no metal springs, ‘orme 
length . . . yet they retract instantly in a short, neat, wires, etc. They are substantially kink-proof and 
out-of-the-way spiral. This greatly lessens the chance soil-proof. Secure full details by writing for Folder 
of the cord tangling with other objects or catching No. 737. 





SFY YOUR SUBSCRIBERS WHILE 
ICING TELEPHONE BREAKAGE. . . 


VEIIACOe CWITCURQHADN ARN CIIBDDIV COMDBDALIV CUICP ALN 















CTORI 
comsewe 


TTAL MATERIALS 





Help by rebuilding your old telephones the AR 
way. This magneto desk stand and ringer box 
for $7.75 plus your old equipment. . . .. . 


For the national economy and your own economy, send 
in your old desk stands and ringer boxes to be AR rebuilt. 
We strip them to the frame—then rebuild them, replacing 
all worn or defective parts. Without the AR tag to tip 
you off, you could hardly tell them from new! .. . If you 





have no equipment to send 
in, we'll ship AR rebuilt tele- 


phones from our stock. 


THE MARK OF 
QUALITY 
nm 


REBUILDING 


SERVICE Write for prices. 


AUTO MATIL 





"ELECTRIC 


vy 
ELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP. BY-STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL $ 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











| “Swapping” of Excess Equipment 


Indicated for Communications 


On May 24 the Defense Communica- 
tions Board announced that it had 
recommended to the WPB approval of 
a plan for a cooperative “pool” of 
placement equipment for the broad- 
casting industry. The DCB further 
recommended that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission should be 
delegated authority to administer those 
portions of the plan calling for cen- 
tralized administration by the govern- 
ment. 

While this DCB recommendation af- 
fects only the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry, it follows a pattern which is 


| developing in WPB control of excess 


stock with respect to other public utili- 
ties—gas, electric, and perhaps tele- 
phone. 

During the latter part of May, rep- 
resentatives of the telephone industry 
had requested the WPB Communica- 
tions Branch to grant an extension, 
of from 30 to 90 days, on inventory 
restrictions outlined in WPB orders 
P-129 and P-130. Under these restric- 
tions telephone companies could not 
avail themselves of the priority ratings 
for repair, maintenance, and operating 
construction, respectively, as long as 
the condition of their inventory ex- 
ceeded the limitation outlined in those 
orders. 

It was reported, however, that some 
operating companies find their inven- 
tories long on some items and short 
on other items and that they require 
a longer period in which to balance 


| their inventories so as to make them 


more workable within the limitations 
imposed by the WPB orders. If the 
WPB grants this extension (and it is 
believed likely that it will) the inter- 
vening period will doubtless be used 
by the companies for “swapping” or 
otherwise disposing of excess items and 
attempting to procure deficient items. 

The WPB Power Branch has already 
put into operation a voluntary plan 
for gas and electric utilities to “swap” 
excess supplies. The Power Branch 


| found that some gas and electric utili- 


ties had materials in excess of the al- 
lowable amount—not hoarding but ac- 
cumulations resulting from shipments 
received for construction programs 
which can no longer be carried out. 
It is these excess supplies, plus all 


| possible reduction of inventories, which 


gas and electric utilities were invited 
to list for sale or trade among them- 
selves. Reports are going to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for tabulation. 
A catalog will be issued to make known 


| what materials are available and where 


they can be found. 
The DCB recommendation with re- 


| spect to radio goes much further. It 


TELEPHONY 
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provides for a centralized pooling, not 
only of excess items but all replace- 
ment equipment not in actual use. In 
general, the DCB plan for radio would 
establish, throughout the nation, 17 
regional conservation districts, each to 
be administered by an administrator 
and two assistants. Administrators 
and their assistants are to be selected 
by the broadcasters in their respective 
districts, and they are to check the 
inventories, supervise distribution of 
replacement parts and see that efficient 
operation of each station is maintained. 

Among other telephone developments 
along the WPB front was the estab- 
lishment of a manufacturers’ commit- 
tee, the names of which have been 
recommended by the WPB Communi- 
cations Branch but have not been 
finally approved and released by the 
WPB at this writing. 

(The War Production Board has 
notified electric utilities that it has 
worked out plans for using materials 
in excess stocks of utilities in making 
electric extension to housing projects. 
Henceforth the WPB will not grant 
authority for the purchase of such 
material in the open market for use 
in extensions to housing projects. All 
such material must come from excess 
stocks now on hand. These measures 
were taken because of the shortage of 
critical materials, especially copper.) 


Vv 


California Independents 
Meet in Santa Monica 


The second annual convention and 
banquet of the California chapter of 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation will be held in Santa Monica 
on Friday, June 19. 

Meeting jointly with the California 
Independent Telephone Association, a 
business meeting and election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year will be held. 
This will be followed by a banquet, 
entertainment and dance in the out- 
door aquatic room of the Hotel Mir- 
amar. 

According to Secretary - Treasurer 
George S. Blake, plans for the occa- 
sion have been completed, and advance 
reservations indicate a large attend- 
ance. 


Vv 


Vandalism Directed at Cables 


A report that persons have been 
shooting at telephone cables along the 
highways near the large packing plants 
at St. Joseph, Mo., has brought an an- 
nouncement from Sheriff S. J. Shep- 
herd of Buchanan county that the roads 
will be patrolled regularly in the future 
and that those found shooting at the 
cables will be arrested and prosecuted. 


MAY 30, 1942 





War has placed a new strain 
on communication systems— 
on power lines—on public util- 
ities everywhere. The men re- 
sponsible for keeping these 
services working at maximum 
efficiency are finding the hours 
in a day too short. 





Under conditions like these, 
good tools are doubly impor- 
tant. The high quality, the ex- 
treme care in manufacture, the 
time-tested design that charac- 
terize Klein tools—all are prov- 
ing their worth in aiding linemen 
and electricians everywhere. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 
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